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Tum STANDARD udvocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 


. to discourage industry. 


We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of uvature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it-will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for ali men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from peverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


THE OCCUPATION TAX IN KANSAS. 

The legal prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in Kansas has brought 
about a condition of affairs that offers a 
beautiful object lesson to the students of 
taxation. To what extent the existing 
law stops the consumption of drink Iam 
not informed, but it necessarily puts an 
end to the taxation of liquor selling as a 
source of public revenue, If the officers 
of the law discover that a man is selling 
liquor it becomes their duty to break up 
the business; not to tax it. 

One of the first results is the serious 
financial embarrassment of numerous 
municipal governments. So long as 
popular opinion regarded liquor selling 
as a business that ought to be restricted 
and crippled by taxation, the money thus 
obtained for public use was regarded as 


so much gain to the public, and the 


natural dis position was to rejoice if it was 
suflicient in amount to nearly meet the 
expense of local government. That source 
of revenue has now been cut off, and the 
local councils see that they must find a 
substitute. Governed by evil customs 
and perverted habils of thought, they at 
once attempted to make good the deticit 
by imposing «a needless burden on industry 
and enterprise. Having lost the saloons 
as objects of taxation, they calmly turned 
to the doctors, lawyers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and even the cabmen, and pro- 
posed tu tux them because they followed 
their vocations. That is to say, they pro- 
posed to treut. these useful citizens just as 
they treated the whisky sellers before they 
put the latter, as such, bevond the reach 
of taxes. 

Naturally enough, the doctors, cabmen, 
lawyers and merchants objected to this. 
They declared that they were reaily use- 
ful members of society and that to lay 
special taxes on them because of their 
manner of gaining an honest livelihood 
was not in accord with that equality of 
taxation which the laws of Kansas are 
supposed to demand. The courts upheld 
this view, but at the sume time decided 
that municipalities, nevertheless, had a 
right to license people to pursue their 
various vocations, and the city coun- 
cils promptly proceeded to enact license 
laws and to partly fill the aching void in 
the municipal treasury by license fees. 
Strangely enough, this strictly legal me- 
thod of bleeding them did not. reconcile 
the cabmen, shop keepers and professional 
men to the process, and they continued to 
protest, and as citizens they began to de- 
mand that councilmen who would not 
line them for attempting to earn an hon- 
est living should be elected. This has 
been an issue, more or jess “burning,” in 
the municipal spring elections in Kansas 
of Jate and it is likely to become more 
‘burning’ as time goes on, 

The agitation and protest really began 
some time ago when the apparent acquies- 

















cence of the people in the system embold- 
ened the councils to increase the license 
fees, One year agothe council of Hutch- 
inson calmly doubled the price charged 
by that city for the privilege of earning a 
living within its limits. Then people be- 
gan to kick. Some would not pay, and 
some could not pay. The tax was hard to 
collect and every one evaded it who could 
doso. Those who at first paid without 
protest became dissatisfied when they dis- 
covered that others, apparently as able to 
pay as themselves, had escaped the bur- 
den. Then the membersof council began 
to divide on the question. Some of them 
denounced the occupation tax as essenti- 
ally unjust and voted against it, but the 
majority, seeing no other source of reve- 
nue, voted to continue it, but set ahout 
trying to equalize it, and of course failed 
to satisfy anyone. 

By the time this attempt was made the 
spring election was approaching. Meet- 
ings began to be held to discuss municipal 
affairs, and the occupation tax became 
the principal topic of discussion. Most 
people seemed to think it all right to fine 
men for doing business in Hutchinson, 
bu: they insisted that the fines were not 
properly graduated. They demanded 
that bankers and merchants should be 
tuxed more, and draymen and cab drivers 
less. Just here there entered a new idea 
into the discussion. It was suggested 
that perhaps Hutchinson might get along 
without fining people for earning a living 
within its limits, since there was a source 
of revenue that had been neglected. In 
short, the single tax man appeared on the 
scene, It is happily becoming impossible 
to start a discussion like this in any part 
of the United States without the appear- 
ance of the single tax man on the scene. 


In this instance Dr. J. G. Malcolm and 
Mr. J. M. Zinn appeared at the meeting 
in Mr. Zinn’s own ward. After several 
speeches Mr. Zinn was called on und he 
talked straight single tax doctrine to men 
who never before had heard of it, and 
who received it with hearty applause, Dr. 
Malcolm was then called on and he showed 
the meeting that there were two distinct 
classes in Hutchinson when such ques- 
tions as municipal taxation were to he 
considered—the iandlords and the other 
people and that the money raised bv taxa- 
tion was expended in public improve- 
ments, which necessarily increased rents 
and gave an iminediate pecuniary advan- 
tuge to the landlords. He therefore in- 
sisted that the latter were the right people 
to pay the tax. A lawyer at the meeting 
declared that the business men on the 
main stree: got most of the benefits from 
city improvements, and he thought that 
they should pay the greater part of the 
city taxes. Dr. Malcolm replied, citiag 
the case of a merchant who had just 
leased two floors of anew building at 
$2,100 a year, though the building is 
three stories high and cost but $7,000, 
He said the merchant was taxed enough 
already, and that the jandlord, who, 
even if he pot ten per cent on the 
money invested in the building, was re- 
ceiving $1,400 a year ground rent, could 
very well afford to pay his tenants’ ‘‘oc- 
cupation tax.”” The speech was received 
with cheers and applause, and a similar 
speech delivered by Dr. Malcolm a few 
evenings afterwards at the meeting in 
his own ward met with equal favor, 

Precisely how clearly the people of 
Hutchinson were brought to “see the 
cat” cannot be said, but this at least is 
true, they elected an “anti-occupation 
tax” city council by a large majority, 
and the new council must defy its con- 
stituents, bankrupt the city, or go “back 
to the land” for municipal revenue, 
There is no place else to go, 


Of course no such opportunity to ad- 








rance single tax ideas should be missed 
anywhere, but this is an opportunity for 
something more than propaganda, It is 
an opening for practical and. effective 
work that our friends in all parts of Kan- 
sas Should use. [ have now the names of 
“workers” for the single tax in twenty- 
seven towns and cities in Kansas, and I 
shall see to it that this number of THE 
STANDARD reaches every one of them. I 
hope that they will read it and find in the 
action taken by our friends in Hutchinson 
a guide and incentive to their own future 
action, The prohibitory law is going to 
force this occupation tax issue all over 
Kansas, and it presents to every single tax 
man in the state a splendid opportunity 
not only for advocating our principles 
under favoring circumstances, but for 
joining in a practical effort for their im- 
mediate partial application. 

Nor shouid single tax men stand alone 
in utilizing this opportunity to induce 
people to really think about politics and 
taxation in Kansas. Certainly no ‘‘vet- 
eran” or “veteran’s son” can manage to 
appeal to war issues and past passions in 
discussing this question. The stupid 
clamor that has made the monopoly rid- 
den people of that state deaf and blind 
to their own true interests may be 
hushed fora time when a purely local 
question like this arises, and this, in turn, 
will pave the way for some rational con- 
sideration of the necessary effects on the 
people of Kansas of a tariff that not only 
taxes all occupations, but chiefly its 
great ovccupation—farming, and also taxes 
roundly every producer and every con- 
sumer, If single tax men in Kansas are 
wise they will not lack effective allies in 
organizing a powerful cumpaiga against 
the “occupation tax” and every other un- 
just and irrational tax that needlessly 
burdens their people. 

WM. T. CROASDALE, 





TAXATION OF RAILROADS. 
A vommon objection to the single tax 
system is founded upon the assumption 
that it would relieve great corporations, 
and especially railroad: Companies, from 
their proper share of taxation. Tt is a 
singular circumstance, if this is true, that 
the agents of these great corporations 
have not found it out, and cast the weight 
of their influence tu favor of a method of 
tuxation which could so easily be carried 
into effect, with their quiet assistance, 
These gentlemen are credited with rea- 
sonable shrewdness, and they are con. 
stantly on the watch for amendments of 
the tax laws in their favor, Why have 
none of them supported the single tax ? 
The answer is easy. The single tax, 
properly administered, would be the most 
efficient means of taxing railroad frane 
chises up to their full value, whieh has 
ever heen devised, Andalthough it would 
also open the way to greater liberty for 
‘ailroad officers ino the administration of 
their roads, with contentment on the 
part of the people, than railroad man- 
agers will ever have under any other sys- 
tem, they are shrewd enough to see the 
tax but not farsighted enough to see the 
benefits which they would share with the 
public, 


What is economte vent? The value, in 
the market, of the privilege of occupying 
atract of land and using it for any pur- 
pese which the occupant may think fit. 
Whatever restricts the use which the oe- 
cupant is permitted to make of the land 
diminishes its value, Whatever enlarges 
his liberty of use increases its value, 

What is the franchise of a railroad? 
The privilege of occupying a long contin- 
nous tract of land, with the right to lay 
an unbroken line of rails over it and to 
run trains on them. What makes this 
franchise valuable? The Jaw which uses 
the power of the state to compel the 











owners of land to sell, at reasonable 
prices, this continuous strip of  Jand, 
which it would be impossible for any one 
to buy, on any terms, without this aid 
from the state, and the law which forbids 
the owners of any land, not belonging to a 
railroad company, to run steam engines 
on their land, in the same manner as 
‘ailroad companies are allowed and en- 
couraged to do. In other words, the 
franchise of a railroad company consists 
in having the privilege of acquiring and 
using land, for purposes of great value, 
which are prohibited to private individ- 
uals, 

What then is the value of a railroad 
franchise? Itis nothing more nor less 
than the value of a peculiar privilege 
over a tract of land; in other words, it) is 
the economic rent, arising from a larger 
liberty in the use of land) than is permit- 
ted to any one else, combined with preater 
advantages in the location of the land it- 
self, with reference to the purposes for 
which it is wanted, than are permitted to 
others, 

There is no element of personal proper- 
ty ina railroad franchise, Any one may | 
buy or build locomotives, cars, rails or any 
other chattels used for railroad purposes. 
Any one may amuse himself with these 
things upon his own land. But if he at- 
tempts to buy a long strip of land, stretch- 
ing from one city to another, he will find 
that the price of the last connecting link 
will exceed that of all the rest of his lands 
and the state will not help him, as it helps 
aw corporation, Tf he surmounts this diffi- 
culty, he will soon) find his rapid) trains 
stopped as an unauthorized nuisance, The 
state will not allow him to make the full- 
est possible use of his land. If nothing 
else can stop him, each village will lay a 
highway across his track; and he will 
have no power tocross it. His passengers 
would have to dismount, and his freight 
must be transferred, at every cross road, 
Meanwhile, a railroad company would lay 
its tracks by his side, and laugh at him, 
While it easily surmounted all his diffical- 
ties, at half ordess of his cost. What 
makes the difference, except that the cor- 
poration has a harper privilege on land? 
And what is the valueiof that privilege, 
except the economic rental value of that 
land? Ttis not personal property, in any 
sense whatever, 


The franchise of a rairond, then, being 
aomere privilege over land, and the value 
of such a franchise being a pure dand 
value, it follows that all Ciauxation of per. 
somal property directly tends to diminish 
the tax upon ratlroad: franchises; while 
the concentration of taxes upon land 
values would make such franchises one of 
the principal subjeets of taxation, If the 
single tax should really be carried to the 
point of absorbing: all land values, the en- 
tire value of tailroad) franchises would be 
absorbed with them, 

Where railroads are piven a complete 
monopely, competition being excluded and 
rates unlimited, tt is obvious that their 
franchises would be of greater value than 
where general laws allow rival roads to 
be eonstructed, But these exclusive fran. 
ehises would only be special privileges 
over a wider tract of land than in the case 
af railroads competing with neighboviug 
lines. The inereased value of such special 
privileges would be simply increased land 
ralue, Tl all the country were absolutely 
owned by some one man, with power to 
confer or withhold these privileges, he 
would call the poice of such privileges 
‘rent When the state gives such rights 
for nothing, rent does wot eease to exists 
but it is all given to the corporation, 
Which collects economic rent, in the shape 
of high tolls and large profits, Tt is juat 
the same case as that of easy landlorda, 
who lease land for Jess than its value, to 
tenants who sublet at full value, Rent is 
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paid in full to some one, though not to 
the nominal hindlord, 


Naw, just as the teae remedy for the 
iJ ; 


private appropriation of rent is not to try 


to suppress or abolish rent, which is tm- 
possible, but fo collect the larger share of 
it by taxation for the general good, which 
is perfectly possible, so the true remedy 


‘for ‘excessive railroad charges is not to 


forcibly reduce such charges, but Co tne 
crease taxation upon the franchise whieh 
is increased in value by such charges. 
This can be done by concentrating fixes 
upon the value of the privilege of using 
the land occupied by the corporation, 

Suppose that the granger laws, regu- 
latinge rates, should be fully enforced; 
what will be the result? Shippers on 
those railronds will get transportation at 
lower rates, relatively, than their: com- 
petitors in business. They will not sell 
any cheaper on this accounts so that the 
mass of the people will not reap the bene- 
fit of these Jaws, Ov, af they do. sell 
cheaper, the men who buy from them will 
not; and so these Tast will reap all the 
benefit. 

But suppose that the privilege of run 
ning these roads should be put up at aue- 
tion every year, and sold to the companies 
agreeing to pay the highest price to the 
state, would not all the people share in 
the profits arising from high charges? 
Such a sale could be made every year, 
if necessary, without discouraging othe 
growth of railroads, provided, of course, 
that the successful bidder should he re- 
quired to pay to the ousted corporation 
the full, fair value ofall personal property 
and improvements used in) connection 
with the road. This is uwetually done 
every tenth year, with regard fo ferry 
privileges, in the city of New York. It 
could be done just as easily with rail- 
roads. 


But an annual sale would not be neces- 
sary. Under the single tax, railroads 
would be assessed by a stite official, apon 
anestimate of their hind: values, formed 
by acarcfal examination of their affairs 
and of the selling prices of their securities, 
High charges would involve high assess- 
ments, When the assessment became too 
high, the company would refuse to sub- 
mit; and then the whole property could 

e sold at auction to the bidder who would 
pay the tax in default) and submit to the 
highest rate of assessment for taxation, 
while paying to the defaulting company 
the fair value of its personalty and ime 
provements, Such asale might be desir- 
able, at intervals of five vears, asa meuus 
of testing the real value of the franchise. 
In nine cases out of ten, the company in 
possession would be the highest bidder, 

Under this system, the people would 
quietly recover most of the value of which 
they were robbed by the Browd way railroad 
conspirators in New York. The value of 
the privilege of running cars on Broadway 
would be assessed at its full value, say 
$200,000 per annum; and taxes would be 
assessed on that basis. Under the single 
tax, the Broadway railroad would pay not 
less than 180,000 per contin There is 
nothing in the contract aecting this rail- 
road which could interfere with the right 
of the state to do this. 

. THOMAS G, SHEARMAS, 





AN ECONOMIC WILL-O' THE WISP. 

Since the world began men have 
strained at cnats and swallowed camels, a 
tendency of the human race that may 
perhaps account for the stumbling blocks 
which some critics of the single tax, who 
admitits inherent justice and its stimu- 
hating effect on industyy through its 
effect in abolishing industrial shivery, 
yet lind in what they conceive to be the 
possibility that such a tux would not pro- 
vide a suflicient fund in some conmiini- 
ties to meet commercial needs, This ob- 
jection, proved to be erroneous alike by 
Mr, Shearman’s facts and Mr, Gordon's 
Mathenaties, is a fanciful one, because 
there are so many ways in which the 
wiutter can be adjusted in practice; nota- 
bly, by limiting the expenditure to the 
income, just asis done by those of our 
southern states which have a small budg- 
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et, simply because they are unwilling to 
collect as heavy a school tax ius the citi- 
zens are perfeetly able to pay. 

Yet the bugbear seems so formidable to 
so many minds that its removal is worth 
considering, and presenting in as many 
forms as possible—my excuse for faking 
ip the question so soon after Mr. Shear- 
nuin’s able discussion of it. Ile plainly 
shows that the objection is aw fallacy in 
all cases where there is yet free land 
Within reach; because these essential 
taxes being uow raised from the results 
of the industry exerted upon the land oc- 
cupied by the community cannot possibly 
exeeed the land values proper, which 
there is very good reason to believe they 
by no means exhiust., Were present tax- 
ution, under such circumstances, to trench 
on anything beyond the rental value of 
the land, there could be no inducement to 
occupy itin preference to the attainable 
free land; and as the qualities which now 
vive some vental value in the preseuce of 
free land, would continue to exist under 
the single tax, the rental value would 
also continue to exist and afford a fund 
as stflicient for taxation as it is to-day, 
with a probable considerable surplus, 
Iiven in a community where oll the land 
is of nearly equal and but small value, if 
there is anywhere outside the limits of 
that community unoccupied Jand within 
reach, there is an accompanying land 
value that now constitutes the reason 
why men prefer to live in the community 
rather than outof it, and this value would 
not disappear or be diminished with the 
adoption of the single tax. 

But we are approaching—il we have not 
ready reached—a condition where there 
is no obtainable free land; where all land 
is occupied although much of it is unused. 
Until such w point is reached, economic 
rent (or land value) is determined by what 
is called the margin of cultivation; it is 
the difference in productive capacity—of 
whatever kind—between that land which 
has so little capacity that it is not used at 
all and all other land in partial competi- 
tion that can be made more useful to man- 
kind, When all the land is taken up, the 
limit of rent becomes the line of subsis- 
tence, fvandlords can and do take from 
labor all of its product bevond the amount 
necessary forthe subsistence and repro- 
duction of laborers in) whatever is the 
established standard of living, capital 
being treated (as it is) merely as a form of 
lubor, The effect of the single tax, by 
destroying speculation in land, will un- 
doubtedly be toward raising tiais standard 
of living and thus apparently reducing the 
margin of rental values for purposes of 
tuxation to less than jit is under the pres- 
ent system. The means by which this 
change will be effected, however, will be 
by making it unprofitable to hold land out 
of use, and thus by practically increasing 
the quantity of available land, diminish 
its value ou account of increased supply, 
just as the value is enhanced and the 
standard of living forced lower by the 
increased demand that comes from growth 
of population, Whenever such a process 
faxes place, the aggregate land values 
vannot possibly be reduced, although 
the relative values of individual tracts 
may be greatly changed. In this 
first step, too, another feature is to be 
observed, It is generally quite valuable 
land that is held out of use on specula- 
tion, and this land, being now assessed at 
low figures, contributes very slightly to 
the present burden of taxation, abuut the 
maintenance of which there is so much 
anxiety, Ino many instances, barring 
large cities where every foot so held 
would be eagerly used if thrown open, 
the placing on the market of such land 
would at first result in throwing out of 
use other and less valuable land, creating 
vw marcgin of cultivation” from which to 
reckon rent where none had hitherto 
existed. tt is conceivable, perhaps, thiat 
rental value on this new basis would be 
less than the rental value which Consists 
in the difference between the cost of sub- 
sistence and the total productive capacity 
of the land; but an effect of this sort 
would be of the most temporary kind, as 
it would be but a few months before the 
jallux of population into so exceptionally 
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favored a community would take up 
enough of the idle land to again lower 
the “margin of cultivation” to aw more 
normal point. 

The only real danger that need be 
feared by what we may call the quantita- 
tive critics of the single tax, is in the cise 
of the often cited sparsely settled districts 


‘whose land is of so nearly equal quality 


throughout that there are to rental values 
to be based on local differences, and of 
such uniformly low grade that it is used 
only because its occupants are shut out 
from better idle land, in the meantime 
submitting with heroic fortitude to heavy 
taxation, in spite of all these unfavorable 
conditions. The single tax throwing into 
use more profitable Jand elsewhere, men 
will not consent to exist on the old terms 
in our supposititious community because 
they can live better elsewhere; their 
standard of living is raised, and their 
land being relatively less productive than 
before, as compared with outside land, 
there is a smaller communal income, At 
once, however, there are smiuller commit 
nitl needs, for the natural course of human 
beings in such an event, is to migrate 
from the district where the single tax has 
not opened up any fresh opportunities to 
that one where these have been increased. 
We have therefore to face the dread pos- 


sibility that some districts may be depop- 
ulated because their inhabitants get a 
chance to better their condition; and that 


the taxable basis may disappear coinci- 
dently with the need for taxation, 

Unfortunately, this is not a likely hy- 
pothesis, and what is more apt to ovcur 
will be that—owing to the conservatism 
which checks sudden changes of locality 
or occupation-—the standard of living 
will not rise in these sparsely settled dis- 
tricts as it will in those where new and 
richer lands are taken out of speculation 
und put to use. Men in the former 
will go on fora time about as they had 
gone on before, with the same amount of 
opportunities, needs for taxation, habits 
of living and consequent marvin between 
the two from which to draw taxes; while 
their more fortunate brethren in places 
where practically new land has been 
brought into use, are taking great strides 
forward in bettering their own condition 
und stimulating industry on all sides to 
such wu degree that eventually even the 
more backward communities will begin 
to feel the new breath of life, and pro- 
duce enough more to raise their individ- 
ual standard of living without diminish- 
ing the margin for application to their 
communal needs, 

Coming back to our starting point in 
order to recapitulate and restate the defi- 
nitions, economic rent equals the amount 
Which men are willing to pay for the use 
of Jand, and this can be drawn upou for 
purposes of taxation to the uttermost cent 
without affecting the utility for which 
payment is made. When there is any lane 
Within reach that is not: only unused but 
iulso) unappropriated, men will pay for 
the use of any other neither more nor 
less than the measure of its productive cae 
pacity as compared with the the unused 
land, and this in entire disregard of 
Whether they pay it) directly tothe state 
or tow landlord who may absorb the whole 
ora part of the payment, Uf all the land 
Within reach is appropriated, then the 
least productive of it will have aw rental 
ralue equal to what it may be made to 
produce over and above the amount nec- 
essary to sustain the customary standard 
of living, and more productive land will 
have w relatively higher rental value. 
Since present taxation js all necessarily 
daaawn fron the product of dabor, it) cian 
not now exceed the surplus of such pro- 
duct above what the habits of the people 
prescribe as the necessaries of dife, and 
may easily fall far below the amount 
Which they consent to pay for the use of 
land, ‘Phe only way, therefore, in which 
the fund for taxation can be redueed, is 
that where taxes now absorb everything 
except the bare necessities of life, the 
standard of diving should be raised. This 
can only be done by throwing open more 
productive land than is now being used, 
Which men will then be free to occupy, 
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and will therefore no longer consent to 
live Upomas small a product as before. 
Bul this effect cannot be felG without ac- 
tually drawing men from the less produc- 
live to the more productive sections, and 
by partially or entirely depopulating the 
hatter, lessening the need for public rev- 
enue, 

Leaving out of the consideration en- 
tirely the increase of production which 
would surely result from: opening up new 
opportunities to labor, and would thus 
increase the fund available for taxation 
without diminishing the individual reward 
of labor, there is, then, no conceivable 
case in which any community could find 
its sources of revenue less under the 
single tax than now, except as its need of 
reventie became smatler. 

I J. SHRIVER, 


THE PREMIER OF NEW ZEALAND. 


He Makes a “peech at Auckland Kavoring 
the Property Tax, but the Audtence De- 
clare for the Single Tax on Land, 


Se Harry Atkinson, the premier of New 
Zealand, as already reported in New Zealand 
letters tu THE STANDARD, hus beeu delivering 
some speeches in favor of w property tax, 
thatisa tax on personal property and im- 
provements, As intimatedin those Jetters, his 
suecess as &@ propagandist has been somewhat 
doubtful, considering bis exalted position. A 
full report of his address in Auckland has 
reached us. It was a very well attended 
meeting. The premier devoted most of his 
time to showing what he conceived to be the 
difference between a property tux and an in- 
come tax. Whatis apincome tax? be asked. 
lustead of waiting until the trad had earned 
money and set aside what he did not want, 
the income tax practically said to the mao, 
“Tam going to take a share of your earnings 
at once; Lam going to huve an absolute pro- 
portion of it Whether you can afford it or 
not.” On the other hand, the property tax 
only took a part of what a mau could spare. 
He asked them if there was any fairness in 
the income tux. He ventured to say no. In 
once case the assessor took what was put by 
in excess, While in the other the man’s earn- 
ings were taxed annually. Yet in this part of 
the country there was great opposition to the 
property tax, (A voice: “The property tax 
does not earn the money that it takes.”) But 
the man had earned it and bad got it in bis 
pocket. (A voice: ‘No, we haven't; that’s 
the worst of 1t.”) If he had not got it in bis 
pocket then the tax collector could not take 
any of it. But he was supposing cases where 
woman had succeeded in keeping a full £100 
all the vear. (Mr. Page: “They're not iu 
Auckland.” Laughter.) He did not know 
about their alfairs, but he would venture to 
vive, Just as a sporting bid, £50 per bead for 
all those in the room before him, if they would 
ull consent to make their property over to 
him. (A voice: “You can have all mine at 
the valuation.”) He could not do that, as he 
only took in the lot at one bid. (Laughter.) 
Now that was the income tax, 

The premier then went on to say that while 
be opposed an income tax, he also opposed a 
land tax at present. But, he added, he be- 
lieved himself that the time would come, and 
perbaps it Was not so far off as some people 
thought, when the whole of the land would be 
held by the state; be looked forward to that 
time himself. When this was accomplished 
be bad very Jittle doubt that revenue could 
be raised by a land tax, a sort of state rent, 
but what form it weuld take none of them 
could possibly tell. He followed this up with 
u long discourse on the demerits of the income 
tax, and beauties of the proberty tax, or tax 
on accumulated wealth and savings, 

When tbe address was finished, and a few 
questions had been auswered, a Mr. Bell 
arese and moved: That while thanking the 
honorable the premier for bis address this 
evening, this meeting condemns the property 
tux us being oppressive, inexpedient and im- 
politic, owing to its discouraging the invest- 
ment of capital, und preventiog the bringing 
of energetic emigrants into the country, 

Mr. Vaile seconded the resolution, and made 
a short speech. 

Mr. Farnall thought the resolution did not 
vo far enough. It simply condemned the 
property tax, and the premier might go away 
when it was carried by a large majority, and 
suv, “Ob, yes, that is all very well, but’ they 
have not shown mine a substitute.” He there- 
fore proposed as ap amendment: “That this 
meeting thanks the honorable the premier for 
his address, but reeords its most emphatie 
protest against a continuance of the property 
tax, believing it to be inimical to the real in- 
terests and proyress of the country, aud urges 
its hMmediate repeel;s it also urges that a tax 
on land values, excluding improvements, 
should be imposed in lieu thereof.” The pre- 
mier bimself had admitted that all wealth was 
derived from the land, and therefore the 
laws that governed the tenure of the laud 
should govern the distributionof wealth, The 
premier raised £580,000 through the property 
tax by a peuny in the pound levy. Bight 
years ago Mp. Rolleston bad a valuation of 
the land in the colony made, and it amounted 
to £101,000, 000, and at the rate of one penny to 
the pound the land tax alone would amount 
to £423,000 and sume odd shillings, 

Atter a few taore speeches the chairman 
put Mr. Parnal’s substituie to the meeting und 
iL Was carmed almost unanimously, only about 
ten hands being beld up aguinst it. 

The premier took Lhe vote in good part and 
thanked the audicuce for their attention, 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Henry George in Scotland. 
New York Times, April 2s. 

Lonpon, April 2%.--Henry George arrived 
in Glaszow to-day. He was presented with 
an illuminated address and enthusiastically 
received. ee 
Cable dispateh to the New York World, 

Guasuow, April 28.—-Ieury George preached 
his land tux doctrines here to-day in the City 


-hall to one of the largest audiences ever 


usseinbled there und composed mostly of 
ehureh evers. Crowds had to be turned away 
from the doors. Rey. Mr. Cruikshanks, a 
prominent Presbyterian clergyman, — con- 
ducted the religious part of the services, and 
choirs from two Presbyterian churches fur- 
nished the music. 
Further Engagements, 

Arriving at Glasgow on Saturday, April 
27t, Henry George's engagements fur speaking 
from that date were as follows: 

Scotland —CGlasyow, April 28; Greenock, 
April 29; Campbelltown, April 80; Paisley, 
May 1; Cumnock, May 2; Dundee, May 6; 
Aberdeen, May 7; Wicks, May 8. 

Kogland—Birmingbam, May (2; Wolver- 
hampton, May 18; Coventry, May 14; Dudley, 


May 15; Walsall, ay 16; Weduesbury, May. 


17; Reading, May 20; Oxford, May 21; Lon- 
dun, May 22. 


English Newspaper Opinions. 
Boltun News, ; 

The visit of Mr. Henry George marks a dis- 
tinctadvance in our study of the land ques- 
tion as au creut, if uot the greatest, underly- 
ing factor of our industrial and social fabric. 
When Mr. George last: visited Bolton, some 
years ago, he was locked upon as a revolu- 
tionary; bis ideas were deemed Quixotic 
and Utopian; and many listened to hin with 
wu timid indulgence, born of that pure species 
of cunservatisin Which is inherent to a great- 
er or lesser degree in all Englishmen. But 
last evening there was a marked difference in 
the temper of the audience. The principle of 
land nationalization is everywhere caining 
ground, and judging from last nivht’s meet- 
ing we should say is fast becoming a question 
of the futare. Mr. George’s powers of expo- 
sition are remarkable. He hasmore than any 
other man we have ever met with, made the 
land question his own. He is an enthusiast, 
but not a mere visionary. The German poet 
Guethe once said, ‘“fyive me ae preat 
thought that To omay dive on it.” It is 
not toc much to say that Mr. George 
lives and moves aud hus bis being in the laud 
question. His style is lucid, direct and forci- 
ble. Many, no doubt, of those who heard 
him last night were not fully persuaded of 
the soundness of his views, but all, we ven- 
ture to say, Were profoundly impressed with 
their justice. The great service Mr. George 
is rendering to this country ts that beis teach- 
ing us to look at great national questions from 
a standpoint other than selfish interest. This, 
we take it, will be the immediate fruit of his 
labors both of voice aud pen. Foe ourselves 
we are not sufficiently enamored of Mr. 
George’s scheme to believe that its adoption 
would produce all the good results he claims 
for it. But we are nevertheless coutident that 
the present state of the land question is at 
the bottom of many of the social difticulties 
with which we have to deal. 

Mr. George’s economic argument for a sin- 
gle taux may be stated in very few words, 
He affirms that all taxes laid upon the prod- 
ucts of human industry tend to discourave 
the multiplication of useful articles. On the 
other hana, the taxing of Jaund values, he 
says, does not diminish the productivenuess of 
lund in any way. Upon these two proposi- 
tious bangs his whole argument for lund na- 
fionalization. Itis to be understood that the 
terin “land value” is what students are fa- 
miliar with uuder the title “economic rent,” 
Which means the comparative value of land 
which arises from its relative rauk in the 
scale of fertility or situation. With this im- 
portant qualification, it is easy to see that a 
tux on the differential values of land would 
be at the expense of no one but the land- 
owner, Who claiins to own what neither he 
nor unyune else has produced. For our own 
part, we are hot yet quite convinced that it is 
either fuir or right that the whole of the 
country’s revenue should be derived from the 
land. We are, however, willing to go so far 
as tu say that taxation should be mainly lev- 
ied from it. With regard to Mr, Toutill’s 
arguments the other evening, that the land- 
lord should be deprived of the right to pocket 
the ‘‘uueurned increment” of tand, we are in 


> perfect agreement, 


Neweustle Chroniele, 

Assuming that itis possivle to nationalize 
the land, we are far from satisfied that Mr. 
(ieorge’s glowing anticpations would be real- 
ized. But whatever may be our views, or 
those of others on the subject, nothing but 
food can come from its discussion, and no 
one cin contribute nore towards the popuiar 
enlightenment on thir question than the earn- 
est und eloquent author of “Progress and 
Poverty.” 

Wauitchaven Free Press, 

Mr. George is the greatest celebrity that 
has visited Workington for many a long day. 
Jn the United States be bas a lurge follow: 
ings Heis a writer of note, having devoted 
years of study to the lund question, Those 
who go to hear him to-night will, so fur as 
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the question of land is concerned, come away 
more enlightened men. He isa fluent speaker, 
und will undoubtedly furnish his hearers with 
matter over which they can reflect for years. 


The Despuiring Cry of an Drowning Snob- 
a@eritey. 
Dublin, [reland, Union, 

No duubt, the spirit of the uineteenth cent- 
uryv is democratic, und the land owners have 
sulfered from the class prejudices of those 
who could not understand their peculiar and 
trying position. Commercialism has made 
inroads on the privileges of the gentry, and 
it has becomea favorite cry with half edu- 
cated lecturers like Henry George that land- 
lordisin should be abolished, as being a “tax 
on industry” and so forth Never was an 
emptier piece of sophistry uttered, Knugland 
owes her greatness to the creation of a terri- 
torial aristocracy. VThe noblest records of 
devotion to king and country are to be found 
inthe annals of the English ¢entry. True it 
is that great and cood men have sprung from 
every class; but nobility of descent shows 
itself in manners and ecuduet, let the modern 
radical rave as be will. 

Now it may be worth while to point out 
that the true patriots of the past appreciated 
the worth of a landlord class, as an integral 
portion of the sucial fabric. Is it uecessary 
to dwell on the opinions which Edmund Burke 
held on this subject? He considered centle 
birth a proud distinction, and secornfully re- 
jected the idea of equality. Does not ad- 
vauced scienee—even the law of evolution— 
show that the imayvinary equality of the 
French revolutionists cau never be attained? 
What was it that preserved chivalry? The 
instincts and the education of the gentry. 
Even the bravest types of reformers und 
iconuclasts) sprang from = the aristocracy. 
Aigeruon Sydney was uo plebeiau upstart 
Even Owen Roe tu Ireland, and Sir William 
Wallace in Scotland were, according to their 
lights, gentlemen. It is certain that if the 
men of 1783—those who took part in the 
volunteer movement—were alive to-day they 
would be the most formidable opponeuts of 
the bastard form of home rule for which 
Parnell and bis noisy band of demagocues are 
howling. It is because he sees tout it would 
mean the disintegration of Irish society to 
hand over to the government of this island to 
the Parnellites that so enlightened and truly 
patriotic a man as Mr. Lecky has formally 
declared himself a firm supporter of the 
Union. 


WAGES OF ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS. 


CoOYTESVILLE, N. J.--I submit herewith a 
somewhat more detailed reply to your cor- 
respondent in regard to wages paid in the 
unthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. The 
facts and figures I give ure indisputable, and 
I assure any of our friends that they may use 
them without fear of successful contradic- 
tion. Of course Tam only speaking of one of 
the three sections into which the anthracite 
cual fields are divided; but, what is true of 
any particular section is true of all three, as 
will be readily seen when I state that they 
are adjacent to each other, and that any ma- 
terial advance in wages in one section, Which 
was pot shared in by the others, would sim- 
ply result inan influx to that section of all 
the poorer paid miners in the others. It is 
custornary for many, who have never seen 
the tidy but poorly furnished houses of the 
inluers, nor noted their honest but futile 
efforts to elevate themselves from the plane 
of poverty into which our unnatural laws 
forced them, tu ascribe all their woes to the 
ignorance and extravagance of the wife and 
the indolence and intemperance of the hus- 
band. To such I would say that a week's so- 
Journ in any mining village in Pennsylvania 
willcouvinee them that 1 ain right when Tsay 
that nowhere in America to-day can a more 
industrious, economical and intelligent body 
of men and women be found battling against 
poverty than in the anthracite coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. 

The wage system in vocue in the coal fields 
is peculiar to that industry. It is called the 
“basis” system, for the reason that wages are 
based on the price of coal and fluetuate with 
market quotations. If anthracite coal suld 
ab $4 to-day miners wages would be one 
figure; if it advanced or declined even ten 
cents per ton by to-morrow, wages would be 
higher or lower, as the case might be, 

This was, formerly, a most equitable sys- 
tem; it effectually prevented injustice either 
to the employer or employe. If the price of 
coul advanced suddenly it insured to the 
miner a commensurate advance in wages; if 
it declined, the mine operator was protected 
from unwarranted loss, because he immedi- 
wtely reduced wiges; but so many abuses 
have crept, or rather, been forced in by the 
coul barons, that now, instead of being fair 
wud just, itis simply damnable. One illus- 
tration will be sufficient, but first, let me 
briefly explain how wages are determined. 

In preparing coal for market, it is first 
crushed between huge revolving, — steel 
toothed cylinders, then run through screens, 
by which means it is assorted into several 
sizes, from “broken,” the pieces of which are 
us large asian ordinary coffee cup, to “buck- 
wheat,” which is little more than dust; be: 
sides these there as “luinp” coal, which is 
lurcer than broken,” 

These different sizes bring different: prices 
in the market, and in determining what wages 
shall be, the various prices are added to- 
gether, this sum is divided by the number 
of grades of coal, and the result obtained is 
suid tu be the average price of coal, although 
it really is pothing Inke it, for there is more of 
the higher priced grades sold than of the 
lower. 

When the “basis” system was first estab- 
lished, six grades of coul sold in the market, 
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namely, “lunp,? steamboat,”  “brolcen,” 


Coorg. “stove” and “chestnut.” These were 
all high priced. Since then, however, two 
more lower grades have been added, and 
“steamboat,” one of the higher grades, 
dropped. 

I think this rather unsatisfactory explan- 
ation necessary in order to enable your read- 
ers to appreciate the ways that are dark and 
tricks that have not been in vain by which the 
eoul barens have sueceeded in appropriating 
to themselves all the untold wealth the coal 
fields have yielded. 

According to the “basis,” miners iu the 
middle anthracite coal districé receive 42) jy 
cents for cutting and loading a ton of coal, 
when the market price is $5. Out of this 4214 
cents they must pay help and purchase pow- 
der, oil, fuse, and everything else necessary 
in mining, besides submit to “dockage” for 
alleved light loading, or for any other catise 
it muy suit the whim of the “docking boss” to 
imagine; and ull this in spite of the fact that 
the men miue thirteen extra ecubie feet to the 
ton to allow for these very deficiencies. 
Coal has not been quoted at $85 since 1875, 
This may seem strange to the consumer who 
bus been forced to pay as high as $7 per ton 
only recently. Let me tell you how the coal 
barons arrange it. 

Years ago there were but six grades of 
coal, all high priced; to-day there are seven 
grades; two of them very low priced. Now 
letus figure a little, taking for the sake of 
Hlustration, the following prices. Let us sup- 
pose the miners working under the ‘basis’ 
with the old number of grades, and it would 
run something like this: 

Lump coal. .... .86 00 
Steamboat. 2... . 400 
Broken. 2.4.26. 6 5.00 
WS ane ox erar awe 
Stove. 2... eee ee OO 
Chestnut. ...... 840 


ti) 30.00 ($5.00 average price. 
Now let us preserve the price for all the old 
crades that are left, and add the prices of the 
new grades, und we will have this: 
Lump coal... . .86 00 
Broken. 2... 2. 5.00 
Re oe BAe See IO 
Stove... 1.6... 500 
Chestnut. 2... . 8.50 
Pea (new grade) . 2.00 
Buckwheat( “ ) 1.25 
7) 28.25 (4.05 4-7 average price 
per ton, 

See? While the barons are selling all the 
old grades at high prices, and actually selling 
the steamboat with the luinp, the miners are 
eretting less than before, sitnply because they 
have been forced to accept two new grades 
of coal in their general average, and at the 
same time are decked for sending out the 
dirt from which these two erades are mauu- 
factured. 

This is but one of the ways in which miners 
are being robbed uptil now it is a fortunate 
one Who can earn more than aw dollar a day. 

IT have received a letter in reply to one sent 
by me making inquiries as to prices paid at 
present. The writeris a thoroughly relinble 
mito and the tigures given by him can be ac- 
cepted us correct. He says: “Lean give you 
an idea of what wagesare, by quoting M——’s 
earuings, For the first two weeks of the pres- 
ent month he received 88.50, or ¥4.25 per week, 
He tells me he has figured out what his earn- 
ings for the past six months have amounted 
to divided per capita among the members of 
his family, and finds that they have averaged 
fifteen cents per day fot each person.” Phis 
man is one of the best practical miners of the 
middle coal elds; he never tastes a drop of 
intoxicating liquor, never wilfully loses a 
day’s work, and has had as fair a chance us 
nine-tenths of the miners. 

To appreciate what these figures mean it 
may be well to add, that the report of the 
pour house managers of the middle coul fields 
poor district ives the following figures: 





Cost of maintenance per day, for cach pauper: 
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And people wonder why there are so many 
stalwart paupers! The letter continues: ‘The 
mines are working, on an average, ten duys 
per month, except the collieries of Coxe Brus. 
& Co, which are working steadily. Wapes 
have dropped three per cent below the basis 
since the strike in US87” (you will notice that 
the “paupers” received twenty-eiht cents per 
day that year) ‘A, Pardee & Co., redueed 
wages Lwo per cent more last month. This 
makes five per ceut below basis. Wares ure 
not su uniform as they were, but the average 
will not exeeed three per cent more thin 
M——--'s figures.” Aud then this: ‘The re- 
publicous are kieking themselyes because of 
the bad times, they havine expected so much 
from protection,” 

In couclusion Jebmme say to our Brooklyn 
friend that if he will watch the papers closely 
he will see reported the fact thab au few men 
Ineet monthly in New York City aud set the 
ligure at Which coal shall be sold. If he will 
take these fizures, strike an average as [have 
in this article, then take 42 0-2 cents und $d 
per ton as @ basis he cun always readily ae- 
quaint himself with curreat wages in the coul 
fields, being careful always to use a siding 
seale of 10 per cent, like this: 

If coul sells ut 85, mniners receive for cut- 
ting one ton 42 1-2 cents. Uf coal sells for £4 
they receive 42 1-2 cents less 10 per cent, or a 
trifle over GS cents per top. Lf egal sells for 
#6 they receive 431-2 plus 10 per cent, or 4 
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trifle over {6 cents per tom. And then remem- 
ber that a good miner and his help ean eut 
about ten tons per day; that one keg of pow- 
der, costing $2.75 will eut from 25 to 380 tons 
of voaul) that the dockage averages 6 per 
cent of all coal sent out, and that the miners 
are robbed by being charged extortionate 
prices for all mine supplies. If there is any- 
thine else our friend or any other reader of 
THE STANDARD Wishes to know [shall be only 
boo glad togive him whatever information [ 
Cun, W. OB. Mstreno. 
Separating the Value ot Lond Krom Vatue 
of Lmpraveurents, 
Manritinis ASSOCTATION, — 
NEW ORDBEANS, DA, April 22. 4 

Than argument with the editor of a weekly 
newspaper here, he tnsisted that it: was) im- 
possible to separate the value of fand in a 
city from the value of the house. LT kuocked 
him over by calling his attention to the fact 
that the assessors of fire insuranee compan- 
ies did in practice every day so diseriminate. 
TL think the argument conclusive. No man 
would be simple enough to pay premiuuts on 
land that cannot burn, nor would any insur- 
wuce company be simple enough to put a pre- 
mium upon incendiarisny by insuring the value 
of house and lot combined. What has) our 
friend the enemy to sy to this! Those of 
them, [mean, who persist in their assertions 
that “the tree cannot be separated from its 
shadow.” 

Every sane man of course knows that there 
would be no difficulty in separating the value 
of the Tand from that of the house, but I 
merely mention this case to couvinee objec- 
tors that it not only can be done, but is done 
now. Very respectfully, 

JOUNS. WATTERS. 
Death of an Active Worker. 

Information has just been received of the 
death of one of the most active single tax 
men inthe western part of this state, C. M. 
KKinsky of Buffalo. Mr. Kinsky was president 
of the Heury George land and labor club of 
BulYalo, formed in [S87 Ife was austovecutter 
by trade and president of his trade organiza- 
tion, fis death will be revretted by all his 
BulTalo friends and by single tax men every- 
where. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


If the single tax were in vogue, there 
would have been no such spectacle as that 
how witnessed in the Okluhoma territory 
for the simple reason that there would) be 
homes elsewhere for the home seeker, while 
the land shark who entered Oklahoma would 
have to bear as creat a portion of the bur- 
dens of wovertunent as his industrious neleh- 
ber.—-[Houston, Texas, eho. 

It bas been our hobby for veurs to cet men 
toleave overcrowded cities und seek western 
farm lands and make a home for themselves 


on the Jand awaiting cultivation. But the > 


lauds awaiting ealtivation are practically 
inmecessible,—[LRochester Times. 

Henry George will probably use the Okla- 
hom rush for allits worth as an argument 
in support of his theory that land should be 
tuxed bigh enough to render its possession of 
ho special advantage to anyoue., Of the fuet 
baat there would be no bloodshed and strife 
over the lands in Oklihoma if Georze’s ideas 
of taxation should prevail, there can be no 
question. —[San Franciseo Examiner, 


This Minister lad Better Send in’ Uin Ree 
siguution. 
Dispateh to Pittsburg Post. 

Kafus Macee, the United States minister to 
Sweden, says there has beeo a decrease both 
In quality ancl quantity of agriculiural pro- 
ducts in Sweden during 1SSS, while prices are 
hieher than in the tea years preceding thatot 
ISSS. The euliameed price, Mr. Mavee says, is 
due to the tariff laws enaeted. Minister Ma- 
fee siys that be has made considerable in 
quiry with reviard to the effect of these laws 
upon the prices of food supplies and labor, 
The result, he says, shows that) food supplies 
have been iereased in price from tweuty to 
fifty per vent. 

“There has been,” adds the report, ‘no 
correspouding benefit; wares have not. in- 
creased or employtent been more general. 
The increased cost of living, with no propor- 
tionate increase tno price of lubor, bas en- 
forced the greatest economy with the people, 
w people Whose habits of daily life so far as 
expenditure woes were as low as subsistence 
could be reduced tppareutly, Now the more 
puzzling problem isshow the poorer class meet 
this additional charge. Tt ean only be by 
consuming fess, aud this menus au inerease of 
the poor”? : 


Ves, it Should Suggest Severn! Things, 
NOY. World, 

The chopping dowu of the telegraph poles 
bestdes betug a good thing in itsell, mcident- 
ally reculis to the people the taet that they 
own the streets, The sense of popular own- 
ership of this kind of property had become of 
jute years very vague, und the impression 
had unwittinely grown that the streets be- 
Jonved to the ratiread, teluwraph, qics, slbeaus 
heating and other conpunios aud private 
parties, ‘This return to first principles ought 
to be beneficial ino various. ways. Lt should 
suevest several things, 


Rise of Kentsthe  VMierutory Spintec! Oat 
Cuuses This’ Yeavuing.? 
New York press, 

Moving day in New York is recognized as a 
fret netitution, as something unique, dts 
exact Counterpart exists ino na other Ameri- 
can city. The migratory spirit secms strouver 
here than elsewhere, and ito finds expresstoy 
in the spring by an dusatinble yeurning for ty 
chanve of some kind--a yearning thal seems 
Lo possess about half the juhabitaues, 
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TROUBLED FRANCE. 
Panperiam Theusting Her Gaunt Face in 
at the Door of the Exposition—Whuat the 
Doactora Would Do. 


Rouen, Franee, April 19—Somoe very inter- 
esting questions have just ecme to the surface 
in French life. The most important probably 
is the result of the study of puuperism and 
misery by the members of the “humanitarian 
republican group of united workmen of Paris.” 
What these humanitarian workmen have dis- 
covered is contained in two reports to the 
chamber of deputies, which bear mnauy signa- 
tures. The first report or petition is dedicated 
to the “humanitarian suecess of the centenary 
of 789." It does not waste words or conceal 
its demands. It calls for the abolition of 
misery by the extinction of pauperism with 
but a brief delay. The exact number of hours 
is not given, but the deputies are plainly told 
to hustle. If any doubt the possibility of 
making a speedy end of poverty they are 
commended to study the laws of “mutual 
foresight and fraternity.” Those who have 


tried to abolish poverty a little by themsclves | 


will appreciate the unconscious irony of the 
word mutual. These “daws of mutual fore- 
sight” are supplied by the petition. They are 
not riven until the deputies have been prop- 
erly educated in political economy. Diognosis 
always before medicine, These humanitarian 
doctors report that the causes of the secial 
miseries are five in number. The fact that 
they see but five is an encouragement in these 
days when the best “philosophers” tre uever 
content without a dozen or so. These five 
causes are boldly annulnced to be: 

1. Bad conduct. 

2. Sickness. 

3. Stoppage of work. 

4. Family burdens (caused by assisting 
those incapable of work). 

5. Old age. 

There can be no doubt that these causes 
seem all suflicient to a great many. What 
can be clearer? A man behaves badly and 
then he gets sick. Just whep he has paid the 
doctor the factory shuts down. Then his 
family gets sick, probably he is forced to sup- 
port several of tis little children who bitherto 
had been earning their living. Ou the top of 
this he suddenly gets old. What is left’ 
Nothing but pauperism. The connection is so 
plain that it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that numerous signatures guarantee the sound- 
ness of the reports. 

Of course the remedies ure easily stated. 
1t’s the diagnosis that bothers. Now that the 
social world hus stuck out its tongue these 
Parsian doctors tind no trouble in writing out 
the prescription. Here it is: 1. There are to be 
coercive laws against bad) couduet (ao more 
staying out late atnicht), 2. Hospitals are to be 
created and medical Visits at each bouse must 
be provided; 3. Work isto be furnished or 
subsidies against stoppage granted; +. There 
shall be establishments to receive the children 
of poor working mea; 4. Pensioners of work 
are to be organized and free “homes of re- 
treat” are to be provided. 

The patient has been examined, the lisease 
properly diagnosed, let us suppose, but what 
are the doctors voing todo now! They are 
going to send the sich person to the drug store 
with the prescription. True he has a contag- 
ious fever and will probably vive it: toa buu- 
dred others, but no matter. The patient must 
be saved, he wmustu’t be left to die so The 
doctors have prescribed and as they are busy 
elsewhere they cannot stopto get the medi- 
cine. 

Instead of sending to good old Mother 
Earth for the medicine, these Parisian physi- 
cians recommend a light monthly assessment 
of all citizens, as the French word prettily 
puts it, a “laying aside.” It is not to he less 
than a franc a month, and will vary with the 
revenue of each. This will realize annually 
not less than 1,200,000,000 franes, which the 
petition naively says is enough to make good 
all accidental disasters und to constitute a 
“budget of social assistance” large enough to 
relieve all uumerited miseries. 

Itisa sad commentary on the great revo- 
lution that the leading Paris papers treat 
this scheme of turning France into a poor 
house with serious consideration. ALL lavish 
praise on toe “humanitarian group” for its 
“profound study of the social question.” 
One of the most influential can see nothing 
impracticable in the scheme except the ditti- 
culty of collecting the mouthly assessments! 
Another editor, however, lets a jittle irony 
creep into his eulogy when he remarks that 
in handling this difficult question it is, per- 
haps, necessary to ask for the most to get the 
least. 

And all this in the land of Quesnay and 
Turgot and Mirabeau! 

Nevertheless, this report came at a good 
time. Inthe enthusiasm of the centenary a 
freat many Frenchmen might forget that 
the revolution had not quite made France a 
paradise, but with the picture of the existing 
poverty which the report spreads through the 
chamber, more moving than any picture in 
the Louvre, the thought must be forced home 
to many minds that private property in land, 
the only right lefe untouched by all these 
movements, must account for the fruitless- 
ness of the greatest revolutions. But note 
the contrast, While such bulderdash as a 
‘monthly laying aside” is receiving the atten- 
tion of Frenchmen, just ucross the channel 
Henry George is preaching the new gospel to 
admiring thousauds, What has beeome of 
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the boasted French acumen that is said to 





have blazed the way for the great reforms? 

The second report is dedicated to the 
“financial success of the centenary,” and ex- 
plains how the public debt is to be extin- 
guished. This is to be done by the dead. 
The old maxim that “dead wen pay no bills” 
is reversed by these Parisian sociologists. 
The dead are to pay all the bills. fhe hold. 
ers of government bonds are to be taxed 
one-tenth of the bond value on their de- 
cease. Oneof the most critical journals 1s 
compelled to admit that the “living would 
not have to complain, seeing that it would 
be the dead alone who would pay. all the 
costs.” 

Now, if the state could only add to this a 
happy manner of killing off ‘ts population it 
can be easily seen how rich the survivors 
would be. By this extinguishment of the 
debt the “budget would benefit ipso faeto 
by one hundred and fifty millions, to which 
would be added the ninety millions of ‘he 
budget of public assistance, which would no 
longer have any reason for existing, because 
of the establishment of the budget of social 
assistance.” 

“An analogous manner of extinguishment 
would be applied to the divers monopolies.” 
Aud then, last of all, a progressive tax, pay- 
able at death, on the proprietors of houses or 
of lands, will be levied at the rate of from 
one per cent for a capital of 20,000 frances to 
twenty-five per cent fora million and more. 
The object of this tax would be to solve the 
question of unhealthy lodgings and lighten 
the taxes on consumption. 

This in its salient outlines is the latest 
fruitof Parisian thourht on the question of 
poverty. 

At the same time France is being flooded 
With brochures entitled the ‘Monstrous 
Houses” (Les Maisons Monstres). It is dedi- 
cated tu the women of France, who are called 
upon to resist the seductions of the large re- 
tail houses of Paris, which are said to ‘uaec- 
cumulate in vast stores all that can charm 
and seduce the ladies, offering them baubles 
better to attract them and exploit them at 
their ease.” 

Since the war of 1870, the brochure says, 
“we bhuve seen disuppear successively, tailors, 
the retailers of umbrellas, of gloves, of gent’s 
fulnishings, hose, cutlery, perfumery, special- 
ties in linen, shoes, bedding and stationery, 
and even the watchmakers, the jewelers, the 
basketmakers, the brushmakers, and suddle 
and harnessmakers have been reached.” As 
a result there is any number of places to rent 
in Parts, and the Avenue de l’Opera, the 
former retail pride of Paris, is “inhabited no 
more.” Chapters are devoted to the influence 
of these inammoth business houses ou society, 
on the provinces, on the women, on house- 
keeping, on the Workingmen and onthe state, 

The common peoplesay: “That reads plaus- 
ibly.?) They blame the large houses when the 
little dealers have really closed up voluntar- 
ily to escape taxation. Forhere is one of the 
plainest evidences of the result of high tax- 
ation. A high tarilY prevents competition, 
then a heavy taxis laid on capital and the 
“little fellows” are crushed out. 

Aud how is this all to be remedied? Not by 
throwing down the barriers to trade, pot by 
giving industrial liberty. The revolution of 
1789 didn’t mean that; it meant only political 
liberty. By none of these means, The wo- 
men of France are to do it all, and in the 
manner indicated in the closing appeal to the 
gentle sex: “It will depend only on you, 
mesdames, to repair the evil which you have 
uncousciously caused. Youcan do this simply 
in interesting yourselves more in the business 
houses of your locality. These latter are 
blamed for not) having a good assortment? 
How ean you expect it to be otherwise when 
you go there to buy only when you have for- 
gotten something at the great magazines? 
Return there often, mesdames, and the assort- 
ment will soon be complete.” 

This impassioned appeal “to buy things 
that you den’t want to help along the little 
merebants” bas not yet had any very start- 
ling effect on the sensibilities of the French 
ludies. 

If a pamphlet on the evils of private owner- 
ship of Jand could only be as industriously 
circulated, the quick intelligence of the 
French would apply the single tax before 
many years. And then where would be the 
monstrous houses? 

There is another great evil that needs the 
single tax workers in France. The question 
of ballot box corruption is for the first time 
wounding the national pride of France, She 
has through alithe perturbations of ber poti- 
ties proudly pointed to the purity of her bal- 
lot. But this is menaced by what are called 
American methods of corruption. Jules 
Ferry several days ago delivered an address 
at Paris in which he had the courage to tell 
the French people that the purity of the ballot 

yas no more, and that American bribery and 
“blocks of five” would soon be an established 
feature of French elections, If there were 
@ few active single tax men at Paris they 
could nip this thing in the bud by pushing the 
Australian system of voting to the front, 

In the midst of all this, in the splendid en- 
thusiasm of the nation’s centenary, while all 


the glories of the exposition are about to be: 


unveiled, behold, a starving woman strangles 
five children at the town of Limoges, And 
what do the papers say? They all attack her 
for doing such athing at such a time. At 
the very opening of the exposition when 
everybody ought to be huppy! 

The great French revolution did much for 
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the human race, but there never had- been 


before it such a pitiful tale of human woe as 
is compressed in the agonized words of this 
mother as she confessed her deed over the 
five dead bodies: ‘Ah, monsieur,” she said, 
in the midst of nervous spasms, “they cre 
beautiful, are they not? Leok at them. I 
have killed them; I bave strangled them. 
But why have they saved me? Why have 
they prevented me from dying? As if a 
mother could live after having killed her five 
children, Ever since November my husband 
has sought work in vainw We bad only some 
louves given by the bureau of charity. That 
was not enough; the dogs were better fed 
than my children. For two months they had 
enten their bread soakd in water. Often I 
and my husband went without food for two 
days, not to deprive thein, but that did not 
suffices. Hight days ago my husband stole 
some pipe and tried to sellit. He was arrest- 
ed and sent to prison. Left alone with my 
children not knowing where to get any bread, 
I thought I was lost!” - 

Lost in the midst of a Christian population! 
This centenary celebration of the rights of 
man will not be complete unless the remains 
of these five little ones are exhibited in the 
most prominent part of the exposition. 

TRAVELER. 


SINGLE TAX NOTES. 


The Boston typographical union has_ in- 
vited the Massachusetts tariff reform league 
and the Home Market club each to selecta 
champion and debate the following question 
before the union and the publie: “High tariff 
or no tariff; under which will wages tend up- 
wurd?? 


Reading, Pa.—Business is dull here since 
the failure of the Reading [ron Works. That 
was a terrible blow tothe city, as it threw 
two or three thousand out of employment, 
many of whom have left for other towns, 
There appears to be no prospect that the 
works will start up again, and unemployed 
men ure standing at the coruers of our prin- 
cipal thoroughfares waiting for the capitalist 
to come along and employ them. Wages are 
being reduced in other industries, and many 
who have invested their savings in buying 
homes on the installment plan will have to 
lose them, as they cannot meet their monthly 
payments unless business revives, The cen- 
eral impression is that we are going to have 
very hard times. Mr. Prizer and myself 
have been utilizing the opportunity by cireu- 
lating single tax literature, and we have de- 


‘termined to form an organization. One 


trouble is that there are too many Nicode- 

muses. If single tax men would come out we 

should have had a club long before this. 
CHas. CORKULLE. 


Boone, Iowa.—Times are cetting harder 
daily now and Ithink that the petition will 
boom as business grows worse. A laborer 
out of work, or a farmer with a declining 
market, is more apt to look into things than 
when everything seems to be pro:perous. 

A. SKLIBA, 

St. Paul, Minn.—There has probably been 
less thought and discussion about economic 
questions in St, Paul than in any other city of 
like size in the United States, but even here 
there are quite a number who have seen the 
eat aud their rauks are constautly being re- 
cruited. We are in the midst of a yvreat 
street car strike against an attempted re- 
duction of wages. There bas been a needless 
interference by the police, though no violeuce 
had been threatened, and our streets have 
Witnessed processions of blue coats that 
seemed more in accord with Russian policy 
than that of the land of the free. This state 
of affairs has naturally caused much discus- 
sion and given our single tax advocates an 
opportunity that they have not been slow tu 
utilize. CHARLES KOHLMAN. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Only yesterday one of 
our influential pastors preached on ‘“Ciod’s 
land laws,” and dwelt at length on the land 
hunger of the masses, ws shown by the Okla- 
homa boom. He mentioned George’s name in 
his sermon. Rev. Myron Reed of Denver 
preached in Plymouth church to a congrega- 
tion that tilled every inch of space and the 
doors were closed and locked upon many 
more who wanted to crowd in. He made use 
of an expression that ran about thus: ““When 
one takes a piece of land, redeems and _itn- 
proves it, it is his, but all unused land is no 
man’s land.” I recently had a conversation 
with a wealthy young man wio is a large 
owner of real estate in this city, and he said 
that he had studied George’s works and had 
become thoroughly convinced of the sound- 
ness of the doctrine and was in full sympathy 
with our movement. Those of us in the move- 
ment here are all workiugmen with families, 
und a few of us have to pay all the expenses 
of the league; notwithstanding this fuct, we 
aremuking headway against the conservatism 
of the masses. I. P, CUSTER, 

Linn Creek, Mo.~—I have just returned from 
a visit to Jefferson City und am well 
pleased with the trip. I did some work 
for the single tax cause by obtaining 
signatures und distributing literature. I 
spent considerable time with H. Martin Wil- 
liams, who is domg a great work for the 
cnuse in every possible way, Many members 
of the legislature, | find, have been studying 
the subject and are thoroughly convinced of 
the injustice of taxing the products of labor 
while letting the land monopolista go nearly 
or quite free. Ballot veform is favored by 
Many Menibers and will perhaps be adopted 
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before the close of the present session, Prof. 
Ed Bemis of Vanderbilt University addressed 
the members of the legislature recently on 
the subject of taxation. He advocated the 
abolition of all taxes on moneys, bonds, 
notes, mortgages, ete., and to a large extent 
on personal property and would make up the 
deficiency by increasing the tax on corpora- 
tions. He favored the public ownership of 
waterand cas works, but thoughtit not worth 
while to agitate the land question, as it was 
not a subject of immediate importance. At 


the close of the meeting he invited questions — 


and Tasked, if we should stop taxing the 
produets of labor and raise all public reven- 
ues by the taxation of ground rents would it 
not: tend to stimulute production wud destroy 
land monopoly? He replied that be thought 
it would, aud added that perhaps. such a sys- 
tem would be put into operation, though not 
for a hundred years, THos. 8. Hart. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Our organization is gain- 
ing vw few new members each week, and I 
think that it is here to stay if the members 
remain as enthusiastic as they are at present. 
The time. of adjournment seems always to 
arrive too soon for the majority. Mr. Phil- 
lips of Philadelphia addressed our club on 
Sunday, April 21.0 A mass meeting of strik- 
ing street car drivers was held here April 15 
with an audience of 2,500. Three of the 
speakers were single tax men, or rather, land 
tax men, as they still believe in protection. 
While they did not come out squarely for the 
single tux, they no doubt set a good many 
people to thinking. The strike is not settled 
up to date, but the drivers are firm and ex- 
pect to Win iu the end. The majority of the 
citizens are boyeotting the street cars and 
patronizing the busses, carryalls, ete, which 
are run by striking drivers. though the 
present franchise of the street car railway 
companies is worth thousands of dollars 
yearly, the city has not collected $1,000 alto- 
gether from the company during the pust 
twenty years. CHARLES AVRILL, 


Rouen, Franece.—I have a sinall but active 
propuganda at work writing letters to deputies 
of the working class inthe Freneh chamber, 
recommending the adoption of the single 
tux, and especially the reading of ‘Progress 
and Poverty.” By this means I do something 
for the truth and practice writing French at 
same time. If we can ever wake up this 
quick minded nation, you can look out for 
business. SINGLE TAX, 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Mav 1.-—All residents of 
this city who believe in the tax on land values 
are requested to send their names to C. i. 
Whittemore, 41 West Seneca street, as soon 
as possible, with a view to forming an organi- 
zation. 


SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. 
The Greenpoint single tax club will holda 
special meeting at the residence of Mr. and 


Mrs. Neavs, 39 Broome street, on Wednesday. 


evening, Muy $8. All interested in tax reform 
are invited to attend or communicate with 
Mr. Breston, secretary of the club. 


Colmesneil, Texas, April %4,—David Rus- 
sell addressed the county ineeting of the 
Farmers’ alliance early this month on the 
single tax question. The address was re- 
ceived with attention and provoked consid- 
erable discussion, Our idea is making con- 
siderable progress among the lawyers. Some 
of those in high places are known to be con- 
tauminated with the new ideas. Politics pre- 
vent them from making public avowal of it. 

X.Y. Z. 


Indianapolis, April 28.—Our league is still 
progressing and the interest is growiog, and 
and every meeting is marked by the presence 
of strangers. We do not make much noise, 
but we are doing effective work, neverthe- 
less, The Indiuna Farmer, a paper that has 
amore or less extended circulation among 
the farmers of this state, had an editorial in 
its Jast issue warning the farmers to keep 
their eyes on the “Single tax leavue,” as they 
culled the movement, admitting that it is 
vathering to its ranks many adherents from 
every calling of life. It attributed this fol- 
lowing tothe selfishness of humau nature, and 
declared the movement a scheme to burden 
the farmers with the bulk of taxation, citing 
an example of what the holder of an eighty 
acre farm would have to pay under a single 
tax, The whole article was, to say the least, 
lamentably weak, but it probably serves 
the purpose, considering the fact that 
the proprietor refused space in the columns 
of his paper fora reply to lis statements. I 
ealled upon him and had an animated dis- 
cussion with bim and one of his employes be- 
fore an audience of abalf dozen clerks, some 
of whom were ladies, who, from the way 
they eyed me, must have looked upon me as 
something in the nature of a bullina china 
shop, But Ishut the two up, and drove the 
editor into his sanctum, and then left, after 
thanking him politely for the favor he had 
accorded us by antagonizing the doctrine, 
und hoped he would do so again, Some of 
us will probably come back at this doughty 
city farmer in the near future in the columns 
of one of our daily papers, 

We meet every Sunday afternoon in Man- 
sur hall, corner of Alabaina and Washington 
streets, and hope the friends hereabouts will 
come out and help to swell the ranks of those 
who are in this Hight to stay, no matter whe 
may fall by the wayside, 

lL. P, Cuatsa. 
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THE PETITION. 
SINGLE TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, 
. New York, April 20. 
As the centennial celebration forces 
THE STANDARD to go to press one day 
earlier than usual this week, the report of 


petitions received covers but six days in- 


stend of seven. 
Nhe enrollment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week .o. 2. ee ee 50,029 
Received during week ending April29, 1,116 
"POULT 220) bee? 2cveo oe oe ew w) OIL, 
Contributions during the same period 
have been as follows: 


“W. I. Boreman, Parkersburg, Va. . $1 00 
A. M. Sexvin, Measphis, Tenu. 2... 3 00 
G. LL. Winslow, New York . 2... 200 

$6 00 


Previously acknowledged in THE 
STANDARD. . 6 + 6 © « « « + 3,660 83 


Total . * e * . . * * * ° . . £3, O45 8H 
Wm. T. CroaspaLe, Chairman. 





The folowing extracts were taken from 
letters received by the committee: 

W. . Brokaw, Bristol, Dak.—IL tramped 
about twelve miles yesterday and got fifty- 
one names and did not get any dioner, Single 
e ‘There are a goud many 
Demeerats in Dakeota--not far from one-half 


~Tthink—and they are all open to single tax 


argument, Some of them are free traders, 
but many think a tariff for revenue neces- 
sary. Thave ne doubt that if straight free 
trade literature could be put into tbe hands 
of the furmers aud demverats of Dakota the 
state woula‘go for free trade very soon, The 


“whole territory is plastered over with mort- 


graves and the people ave poor. fb is hard to 
sall boukis, even at oo ceuts, orto get subserib- 
ers for a paper, but it is eusy to get people to 
read Jiterature that they do not have tu: pay 
for, Tthink the protection idea is still upper- 


most here, but bard times inakes a good edu- 


eator aud farmers are beginning to realize 
that they do not get the benefits. Good free 


~ trade literature is all that is necessary to kill 


the superstition. 


B.A. Birmingham, Kansas City, Mo—It is 
comparatively au easy matter to obtain sig- 


natures and if all single tax men would really 


try we could pass the 100,000 mark in a few 


weeks, The great trouble seems to be that a 


large otwunber are afraid to try to get signa- 
tures except amongst known single tux men 
aud a few iutimate friends. In my experi- 
ence Lhave found this to be a mistake. By 
far the greater number of persons whom I 


requested to sign were total strangers and I 
‘have met with very few refusals. 


It Was a 
little hard at first, but'anyoue who will not 
eudure a little personal discomfort ought not 
to enlistin any reform, as they are not the 
kind that in past ages have successlfully con- 


tended with and overthrown deep-rooted in- 


justice.” 
J. E. Foreman, Chicugo.—I feel much en- 


couraged when ITsee how our cause is pro- 


eressiug. The Daily News, one of the most 
widely circulated pupers in this city, contains 
every few days an editerial touching on the 
single tax, Tam lead to believe that itis, or 
soon Will be, with us. 


Geo. M. Craig, Los Angeles, Cal.—Some of 
the prolectionists here bave had a practical 
istration of the working of the tari! which 
they do not relish mueb and will net soon for- 
get. When it wus thought that gold had 
been discovered in Lower Califernia many 
people here bousht their outfits and started 
for the mines, but they were metat the line 
by the Mexican custom house ofligers and 
conipelled to wait a week before they could 
get their woods through, When they did get 
them through, they found that the duty ou a 
great many articles Wis more than they hic 
paid for them in Los Augeles and San Dieca, 
They failed to see the beauties of the system 
and came back home with some new ideas 
concerning the tariff We free traders tell 
them that those industrious, wide-awuke, in- 
telligent, enervetic Mexicans uiust have a 
tariff against the pauper labor of California, 

Wu P. Nichols, Vineland, N. J—f have 
not had time te work for the petition lately, 
but Dhave taken pains to talk single tax to 
our district assembly kK. of LL. and IT have 
awakened quite an interest. 

F.D. Lyford, Lewiston, Me.—The cireula- 
tion of the petition has given me the chauce 
to talk single tax a good dealanud aw number 
of converts have thus been made. A number 
of people have been put on the road, some of 
whom are sure to come out all right in’ time, 
The cirele is widening slowly but none the 
less surcly in this portion of the country, 
am of the opinion that the number who are 
more or fess Linctured with SGeorgeism is 
greater than any of us realize, 

Ed, Barker, Pawtucket, Ro J.—The inelosed 


signutiyves Were obtained by oue of my orii- 


nal signers who bas since become iuter- 
ested Sin the work. On all hands there 
are multiplving evidepces of the wisdom of 
this eurcliment scheme. Jt calls the attention 
of un in¢greysine number ot people to our 
principles and furnishes Cpportunity for use- 
fuluess ty our own Trinds, some of whom need 
such un Opportunity for introducing the ques: 
tion, The mest siguificunt thing about the ine 
gloped signatures isthe facet tbat vearly wll 
of the signers last fall were republican ppoe 


_tevtionists uud the majority of them work in 





1. protected industry here, which has enjoyed, 
through protection, patents aud buying out 
competitors, a monupoly that enabled it to 
keep up prices and dispense with drumtrers. 
Now, however, their goods are being sup- 
planted by u cheaper substitute ind the help 
received notice of an intention to run the 
works but three days a week, bub at the 
earnest solicitation of the poor help the 
proprietors have graciously consented to run 
four days per Weck, Such are the fruits of 
protection, and hence these signatures. 

D. 'T. Murphy, South Norwalk, Conn.—At 
first Lonly asked my friends to sien, but L find 
{can get strangers just us easy, Men who 
one year ago, if you mentioned Henry 
George's nume, Went into a fit ure uuWw want. 
iu to know all about it. 

J. N. Place, Jeffersonville, Ind.—These sige 
miulures represent as many single tax lee- 
tures. I would not know how to work with 
out the petition. 


W. C. Burchard, Akron, Obio.—We are 
gaining recruits every day. 

J. J. Magrath, Corpus Christi, Texus.—I 
take pleasure in sending the enclosed filty- 
live additional signatures. This inakes about 
one bundred sent from this paradise of the 
land mouopolist. [will send more as soon as 
IT can pet time to canvass for them. There is 
no place where the evils of the present lund 
system can be more plainly seen than here in 
Nueces county. We have many believers iu 
the single tax, but those among: them who 
would be invest likely to wield) powerful in- 
fluence have not the moral courage to do so. 
Toe editor of our local paper is a single tax 
miain, but after IDhad written two articles ou 
the subject, the last of which was noticed in 
THE STANDARD, Such influence was brought to 
bear on hitn that he declined to allow further 
use of his coluimns for the purpose. We 
organized a sinvie tax club in Market ball 
two months ago. A promineut attorney was 
elected president. That was our only meet- 
ing, as We could not get the president to call 
another. He would give no reasou until hast 
week, When be admitted that he had given 
the mutter up, ashe feared it would injure 
his business. As for your humbie servant, he 
has been served with notice to leave the 
county, but, as the darkey seid, “Faint gwine 
to do bit? unless | feel like it or am sent feet 
first. A month has passed sinee I received 
Lhe warning aud L beyin to feel more cheer 
ful. This and six other counties are owned 
by a score of cattle meu, so you see that we 
poor devils have lots to contend with, but we 
bave no notion of giving up. We will carry 
the work into: Africa and we are slowly but 
steadily gaining. 

Harry Bowerinan, New York.—I bave been 
at Work out of town twice lately, and in each 
inustauce Iuuared to yet a few people to sign 
the petition. At Rhinecliff L fe und the single 
tux movement better uuderstood than | ex- 
pected, considering that the residence of the 
Vice-president is close by. “Georgeism,” as 
they call it, is spoken of frequently and peo- 
ple seem to uuderstand its principles better 
tban they do those of the old labur party. 

Thomas J. Hudson, Indianapolis, lud., writ- 
ing on Baster Sunday, says: ‘The single tax 
movement here bas received an Euster ege 
in the conversion of one of our leading jewel- 
lers to the ‘vagaries of Henry Georve.’ He 
will be present at our meeting this afternoon 
for the tirst time.” 

A. L. Burgess, Newark, N. J.—There is a 
Women’s Christian temperance union almost 
Oppusile my store and several of the mem- 
bers trade with me. When [ first showed 
then Ue petition they read it but refused to 
sign. DT have since persuaded several of them 
to read ‘Progress aud Poverty,” aud their 
sizatures ure umonest those IL uow send iu. 
This situply shows thao if the prohibitionists 
uuderstoud the principles of the single tax 
they would readily sigt the petition. 





A Cornell Professor Discurses the Single 
Tan Question. 

Ituaca, N. Y., April 26.—By special re- 
quest Dr. EB. Benjamin Andrews, professor of 
political economy and finance in Cornell 
university, delivered an address on “The 
Theories of Henry George” before the Unity 
elub last Wednesday evening, He bad a 
large aod appreciative audience, About 
twenty cigarmakers frown the faetory of A, 
H. Platts & Co,, who have been studying the 
single tax while at the work bench, attended 
ina body. Dr, Andrews is a pleasing and 
elfeetive speaker, He said he thought tienry 
George was one of the noblest and foremost 
meno?! the age, andche felt that pis remarks 
would be in vain if be could not induce those 
present who had not already dune so to reud 
“Progress and Poverty.” | 

Dr, Andrews is heartily in favor of taxing 
land values very much more thun they are 
taxed ab present, und believes that this would 
throw open up to use a prent deal of land 
vow held idle. Jt would bring much more 
capital into competition, and employers woulc 
say te the inauy thousands of workinemen 
vow idle, “Wei have need of yous” The 
lecturer spoke carnestly of the shameful dis- 
crimination of which our tax laws ugutuist 
the honest man and in favor of the uuserup- 
ulous ane. Ly helathe land value tax te be 
uw far better method of tuxation, wud. ex- 
plained its advantages, together with Lhe 
disudvautagves of taainy industry, 

However, De, Audvews is pot ju fuvar of a 
single tax on anything, Experience bus 
shuwa him thut the revenue frum such a tax 
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that they would shrink. He thinks, too, that 
we need some other taxes beside one on land 
values, in order that the burden of taxation 
should fall equally upon all Mereover, we 
will need touse the taxing power uguinst 
great monopolies other than tbat of fand, 
Which even the throwing open of natural op- 
portunities will not eliminate, Dr. Andrews 
formerly bad the greatest confidence that the 
principle of latssec-fatiee, if curried out, would 
prevent reat oppressive tudustrial combin- 
utions, but bas sinee come tu see that in 
simply letting alone things as they are lies the 
germt Which must prow into harmful trusts 
and combines. How to deal with these is the 
great question, 

Coucludioy, the lecturer deplored that cou- 
dition of alfairs in which workinemen de- 
spuir of being able te obtain more than mere 
subsistence, Small wonder if men over- 
worked and with no light ahead get drunk 
and pub their families in wantl But no de- 
vice of economics is alone suflicient to make 
the people good. We must not lose sight of 
the other things necdful, 

Ab the close of his address Dr. Andrews 
answered uw uumber of questious put from the 
audience. i. 

The Unity elub will continue the disetission 
of the single tax in a series of similar meet- 
ings. J. G. PARSONS. 

WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY. 

The doctrines of Henry George are cainings 
ground whatever may be suid’ to the con- 
trury. The systems of double taxation 
practiced in Ohio and other states ure its 


stronyest youlmers.—[(Hamilton, Ohio, Demo- 
crat. 


Tax vacant lots and make them scarece.— 
(Parkersbury, W. Va., fudex. 

The blood of the men who are killed in the 
Oklahoma seramble is to be laid at the door 
of the so-called American republig which, in- 
stead of reserving the lands forthe use of 
the people, bas bartered them away and still 
vontinues ta barter ther away to greedy 
private monopulists.—[Manistee, Mich, Broad- 
axe 

Heury George, ike muuy other theorists, 
finds more favor abroad than at home. The 
Euglish people have given him a hearty ereet- 
ing, and he has been invited to appear aud 
speak before the valuation committee of the 
Lendon council, Mr Geor,e is necessarily 
well posted on the points upou which he ts 
likely to be questioned, and understands well 
the condition of the people and the bearing of 
taxation. But unfortubately he is notcapable 
of just aud judicial cousideration of facts but 
is a purtisan ta Che amost extreme sense. All 
facts are compelled by bin to testify in 
one way, evenif some have to be distorted to 
serve his purpose.—[Omaha Herald. 


SINGLE TAX MEN, 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active ilu the single tux 
cuuse in their respective localities, with whorn 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communtcare: 


Akron O—Jiats BR Anvier, 109 Alivio street. 

Albany, N Y—Kobert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; Jo 
Kosturt, 22 Third avenue, or James. J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 2 
Myrtle avenue. ‘ 

Alhambra, Mon Ter— Mrs Josephine Spabr. 

Altoona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, pe, secretary Single tax 
elub, 411 Tenth street; Ajbert C Ronzee, 924 First 
avenue 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harveyv Book, 

Anacostia, Db C—Carroll W Smith, offtee Anacostia tea 
conipany, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis T Granstam 

Ashtabula, Ohio~-A D Strong, 

Atlanta, Ga—Jdohu C Reed, lawyer, 25 1-2 Martetta 
street. 

Auburu, Me—HoG Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N YY taeniel Peacock, presidents HOW bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax elub, College hall 

Augusta, Ga-l, A Selumidt, 525 Lincoln. street. 

Avon, N Y--Homer Satin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y¥—HRichard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—Joho W Jones, 1% N Bond street: John 
Saltuon, 414 N Butaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, bigs E 
Baltimore street. 

Batib-ou-tiesHudson, No Y--Matthew © Nirseb. 

Bayside, Long dstind, N Y—aAntomio M Moiluia 

Braceville, L—William Matthews, secretary Tarif re- 
form club. 

Bradford. Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labour 
elub, 26 Newell place, 

Kristol, Dak—W EF brokaw, 

Bhhoghinpion, N Y—h wW Dundon, 33 Malden lane. 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 3/3 Malo street, Charles. 
ton, J KR Roche, % Converse avenue, Malden; Hiamlln 
Garland, chairman Single tix league, Jamuca Phat 

Brooklyn, No Y—George KB Wee, M b,49 Clertnont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Burlington, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Cauisteo, N Y—H OW Jolson, PO box 268, 

Canon City, Col--Frank P Blike, MD. 

Minas O-—-S J Hiurmount, Mov, president siugle wsx 
edb, 

Cape May Citvy—Win Porter, box 47, 

Chamberhan, Dak—dines Hrawn, 

Charles City, bowa—Irving Wo Sinith, al D, attics: oppo 
site Union house. 

Chicago, Ul rank Person, 45 Lia Salle street: TW, 
Wittler, secretary Singie taux club, 426 Miliwauhee 
Vee, 

Cinesungath O-Dr David De Heck, 189 West > Ninth 
street; Jores’s news aod stiatlonerv store, 273 Vine 
street; headquarters Siiygle tax club, Ws Vine street. 

Clanton, Ali--O M Mastin or Alex G Duke, 

Cleveland, Q—C WoWhittnarsh, 4d Eucad avenue; Frank 

L Carter. 182 Chestnut street. 

Choton. fod—L O Bishap, editor Argua, 

Coho NY—~FS Crane 

Co Cal—Chartes F Smith, proprietor Commercusl 

Qh ate Z 

Columbus, O—Edward Hyoeman, 3451-2 South High 
sUreek 

Cornwall. Cal--Jelf A Halley, : 

Cramer HU, Caindeu county, N J--Chas P Jonnston, 

Dinbury., Cogn--Sam A Alan SA Buoth street. 

Dayton, OW W Kile, ds E Fifth street; JG Gallaway, 
263 Sumuel street, 

Leuver, Colei H Abouroe, 

Des Momes, lowied Jo Rosson, president Single tia 
club; Jobo W King secretary 

Derrou, Jleh—d KO Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; Jo 
Duncan, 79—Thied street, secrotary Jax ceforpm as 
somations 8G Howe, 644 lathoy 

Diamond Sorings, Bldorude county, Cal—J- Yo Lanspum 

Highton, Mass4 Cross, ; 

Nunkirsg, N YePrancl Lake. 

bast Cambridge, Maos—J F Harrington, de dohu's lab 
erary bustitube, 

toast Nertipart, bong sian, NS oWeed R ltudvard 

Bast Rindge, N H—Baward Jeet 

Higabeth, XN J—-Henfamin Urner. 

Rimirg NO¥-Wilham Barscouan, 712 baat Market sLreel. 

Euplessuod, WeeW tb Steers, 


(Esanevibe, Ind—Charies G Bennett, $37 Upper Thing 
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Fitehbnrg, Mass~# U Terry. 

Farrington, lowa—, W. Rockwell 

Gardner, Ol—-T 8 Cuminine. 

Qen Cove, Long island, N Y-Herbert Loromer, 

Glendive, Mont—A H Sawyer, : 

Glens Falls, N Y~Jobu H Quinian. 

Gloversville, N Y-Win CG Wood, 4D. 

Grand View-ou-the-Hudsou, N Y—Henury © Hinton, 

Marrison, Tex—f J MeCollam, : 

Hartington, Neb~—Jolin Lf Felber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
singh (ax assoefation. 

Hornalsviile, N ¥—-George H Van Winkle 

Hot Springs, Ark-—-W Albert Chapman 

Hoosick Falls, N Y—ES Elammona, 

Houston, Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney, 

tlutehinson, Kas—J G Maleuim, MoO, 

ion, N Y—George Smith, P O box 502 

Indianapolis. jmi-i P Custer, president Singie tax 
leapies, WOU Tel Co; Chas tb Krause, bookkeeper, Vott- 
neput’s hardware stare, 6 Washiagton street, 

[thava, N Y—C C Phatt, druggist, 75 Kast Stave street. 

Janvier, N J—B B Walsie 

Jersev Clty, N J--Josepo Dana Millcs, secretary Hud. 
son county Stole tax league, $6 ge avetue. 

Kansas City, Mo—Chas FE Retd, 2.2% Woodland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis--W D Quigthey. 

Keithsburgh, Fi—M Me Donald. 

Kingstou, N ¥—Theadore M Romeya. 

Lansingbureh, N Y—James MeMann, 2l bighteenth st. 

Lonsdale, Rl—Dr L. Ff. Garvin. 

Lewistou, Me—b D Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—James kewtn 

Loudon, Kaghind—Willhim Saunders, 177 Palace Chaim- 
bers, Westibster, : 


Los Angeles, Cal—W H Douge, 30 North Alameda streets 


W oA Cole, 149 South HID; or A Vinette, FO Stition F, 

Lowell, Maxs--Heury Robertson, 5 Metcalf bluck, Kid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham. 

Lynetiburg, Va~Thos Williamsen, cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets. - 

Lyon, Mass--Theodore P Perkins, 14 Bouth Common 
street 

Madison, Dak— H Bvenson. F 

Mahanov City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert. Walkley or WOR Hall 

Manstield, Q—W J Higgins, manager Western union 
telegraph office, 

Mariboro, Mass—Geo A EF Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C Ho Baildon. 

Mart, Tex—d L Cauldwell, chairmiin Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Maryvaville, Mont—S F Rilstou, or, president Montana 
sinvle tix assochtion, 

Massillon, O—Vietor Burnett, TH Kast South street. 

Mauritius, Undian Qcean—Kobert A Robaa, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tenn—& G@ Brown, secretary Tart? reform 
club, 59 Madison street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jdoln G@ Hopkins, PO box 580 

Middletown, N ¥—Chas Ho Fuller, yO box 115. 

Nitwaukee, Wis—Peter VeGill, M7 Fourth etreet, 

Minneapolis, Minn—C J Buell, president Single tax 
teaugue, dW2W Franklin avenue; EL. Ryder, secre: 
Cary. 

Motuie, Ali—i Q Norton, 2% South Royal street 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD, 

Mt Vernon, N Y--d 8 Lattber. 

Murrayville, 1U—William Camm, presigent Democratlo 
club, 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N High street, secre 
tury American land league. 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Heury George 
club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J~-KRev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Oriental 
street, 

New breshton, Pa—Jdohn Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N ¥~DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Rrowd way. . 

Newburyport, Mass—Arn R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimaecassenmbly, Herald ottlee, 

New Haven, Comu-Wilkerd O Warzen, room 11, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 93 Whatley avenue, 

wew Oreais, Lu—Jolin S Watters, Maritime associa. 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; Will C James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit’ Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tix reform: association, 

Norfolk, Vae-Kdward ik Robertson, secretary Alpha 
club, P.O. cltawer 

North Adams, Mass—Willard M Browne, 1 dlarshadl 
streets BS Myers, PO bOX 637, 


North Sprirghetd, Mo—-K P Alexander, 1826 North 


Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James El Babcock, luel box 62, 

Oberlin, O—Liuiw B Haste. 

Olena, N Y—Goeorge Hall, pres Single tux association 
Timothy Horan, see, 8) Kallrond street, 

Olvmoia.Wiash Per—Alexander Farquhar, Adam street 

Omaha. Neb—John E Emblen, $22 Virginia avenue; Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tix club, 1216 6 7th street; CF 
Beckett, sec, bp weor 27th and Blondy streets, 

Ordway, Dak—h i Garlund, memeber Tax reform &se0- 
clation 

Oswero, N Y—Alex Skillen, 160 West First street, 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, P O box {81, 

Paterson, NJ—EW Nellis, Chairman Passaic count 
Single tax ClevelandZcampuigo committee, 89 Nort 
Malp street. 

Parkersburg, W Va—W LI Boreman, member of Single 
tax league. , 

Pawtucket, RIl—Kdward Barker,  Goodiag street. 

Peorta, Hl—J W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa-—-Wm J Atkloson, 926 Chestaut street 
or AJ. Stephenson, 214 Chestout street, secretary 
Henry George club, 

Piermont, 8 Y¥—Charies I Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pu—Mark F Roberts, 1707 Carey alley, 

Portihiud, Ore~S Lb Ripeen, 48 Stark street. eH Thomp- 
Sur 

Poughkeepsie, N Y~Wilkem © Albro, 

Provigence--K [--Robert) Grieve, $2 Sutton street; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Khode Intand single tix asso 
Cliablog, 

Pulaski, N Y—O V Harbottle. 

Havens wood, Pi-—-W Ho Van Ornum. : 

Reade ba—Chas 8 Prizer, 1013 Peon street; Charles 
Corkhill, aN bth street. 

Hes ngid’s Bridge, Conn—John Carreer, box 20, 

Hiebrmond, Boab Adtebes, Obi Suuth A streets 
Til, lot seath Dhitd street, 

Kidpeway, N¥Y¥—l C sulifvan, 

itiver Falls, Wie—Georce TH Bates, 

Hochester, N Y—-Chartes Aveil, 7 Morrlll street 

htoselle, N J—-Read Gordon, 

tutiand, Vol H Brow, 1) Cherry street, 


San Francisco, Cal--Judge James G Maguire, Superio we 


court 

San Luls Quispo, Cal--atrs Frances M Mine. 

Seartie. Wash Ter—i Po Macrow, 

Seneca Fiallk, N Y¥—-Win Ht Adkinson, P O vox 56 

Sharon, Conn~aA J Bostwick, librarian Stngie tax club, 

Shenandoah, Ma—Morcis Marsh, president Single tas 
club: Thos Potts, secretary. 

southboro, Mass—S HM thowes, 

South Gastou, N C-W LM Perkins. 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y-C LL Dedric, 
president Progrepsive association; Juba Sheehan, see 
retary, ’ 

Spirit Lake, lowa—Jd W Schrimpf, secretary Tarill re 
form club. 

Springtiond, h—Jdiunes HE MeCren, secretary Sangamon 
sade tax club, 62) Blak ave we. 

Sprnghedd, Mo-H a W Joe, 660 Nichols street. 

St. Lewis, Mo-Hatlio Kusse|ell, president Single lag 
league, 2765 Bicol street, Benj. &, tioum, secretary, 
coon 4, HW Gove street. 

Stockton, Cal~D A Dearie 

Stoneniis, Miss dr W Sviinetan Brown, 

Stpeater UH, --Geoare G Gacnther, 

Syracuse, N Y=Chiarles Ss Hopkins, 9 Seymour streeg; 
HOR Perry, WY South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 
Walton street; or dames h MeGuire, secretary slugle 
tax club, 69 Greene street. 

Joledo, O=Win Adelsperger, accrelary Single tur club, 
Need, TQ Sutiimat strect. oe 

Taconia, Waste Perk C Clarke, 1308 0 st, 

Trenton, N J-H OM Mathews, § Howell streat, 

Troy, S YB Mirtis, 

Tucksahue, N Y¥—Albert O pete 

Uieaville, Conp—Joln MeAuliffe. 

Uties, NS ¥—-Theomas Sweeney, 146 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel Al Buckley, grocer, nual west coruer First aud 
ot hariue. ; ; 

acenee Pee W EL Sinten, Rand N RR Co. 

Vincennes. [nd—lou Samuel W Willams, room 3 aud 8 
Qnuera lock. . 

Waco, JexeFrauk Grady, lawver, 16d seuth 4th streat 

Wakebeid, Mil-Liavid Harrower, 

Washington, b Clr, Witlusa: Geddes, 1719@ street, N 
Wosecrerary cine tax leaicue 

Weatherford, Tes--\o Ulin ab isuelh 

Weet Sew Urivhton, Staten Ishud, N Y¥-A B Studdard 

MWoheetiog, Wo Viemdotin bb terscad, 3ay deetf street, 

Whitestone, Lung Island, N ¥~CGeorge Lark welb 

Whitman, ass—-U bP bolic, cigar plore; Thos Deugluss, 
president Stnpl@ bax league 

Wilmington, vel-—Geo W Kreer, 7117 West Sigth streey 

W ouds tuck, Pim W Cums a 


Worcester, Maga. K bare, .4k0 View, 

Yonkers, N ¥~Joseou Sutverlaud, 

Youngstown, Ge ihly Biadcilfea, Kugdeliite Lousg, 
Sapesville. Obie-W i ioughead, 7 Ven Buren etre 
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TURGOT." 
[Seeond Article.] 

On ‘Augrust 24, 1774, Louis XVI ap- 
pointed Turgot controller general, which 

was the title then given to the minister 
of finance. He had been in office but a 
few weeks when the great Quesnay died, 
having lived long enough to see a deyoted 
friend of economic reform in charge of the 
finances of France, The new minister 
owed his position, not tothe voice of pub- 
lic opinion, but rather to the influence of 
a few powerful friends who were con- 
vinced of his integrity and capacity, 

His programme was retrenchiment, re- 
duction of taxation, the inviolability of 
the public credit, and an extended system 
of popular education, The king promised 
faithful support. . 

Turgot's first act was to secure a decree 
of council abolishing all the companies 
and agencies established by his prede- 
cessor to control the trade in corn, and 
‘before the end of September commerce in 

_ grain was free throughout France. 

~The joy was profound among all tue 
friends of the minister. One feature of 
the decree enlisted attention at the start 
and consolidated in its favor the appro- 
bation of all elevated minds, and that was 
the care which Turgot had taken to ex- 
press ina lengthy preamble the reasons 
for the changes made by the decree in 
existing legislation, Discussion of the 
measures of statescraft before the public 
was then a novelty. Turgot is the orig- 
inator of the practice since his time, gen- 
erally followed in France, of premising all 
new laws by astatement of the grounds 
upon which the proposed legislation is 
based. 

The harvests of 1774 were very bad: 
The price of grain rose steadily during 
the following winter. All those persons 
whose private interests had been bound 
ap with the old system ascribed the in- 
crease in price to the destruction of the 
ancient restrictions, and united to decry 
the minister for his heartless disregard 
of the people’s distress. The people them- 
selves, who had for generations been 
taught to regard these onerous and fraud- 
ulent restrictions as a real protection 
against misery and want, quickly adopted 
this view. Necker published a book, at 
the moment when the excitement was 
highest, which had an enormous sale. 
In this book he lent the whole streugth 
of his genius and character to the defense 
of the system of restriction and govern- 
mental supervision. To this day his work 
is an arsenal of argument for the disci- 
ples of the protectionist philosophy. 

By the time the spring of 1775 had come 
around, the populace was ripe for revoli. 
Bands of rioters formed in the open 
country and entered the cities and towns, 
plundering, burning houses, demanding 
and destroying grain. On May 2 they 
appeared under the windows of the palace 
at Versailles overrunning the grounds 
and calling for bread. The king tried to 
speak to the multitude, but they would 
not hear him. M. de Beauveau on his 
own responsibility promised the people 
that the king would order bread to be 
sold for two sous a louf, On his return 
from Paris that evening Turgot promptly 
revoked the order. 

The next day the mob entered Paris and 
took possession of streets. Parts of the 
city were in a state of sieve. The lieuten- 
ant of police sympathized with the rioters 
and did nothing to suppress the disorder, 
Indeed the police fraternized with the mob 
and forced many bakers to open their 
shops so that the rioters might carry off 
bread without paying for it. The parle- 
ment of Paris posted an ordinance forbid- 
ding all riotous assemblages but adding 
that the king would be petitioned to 
diminish the price of bread. Tureot in- 
terfered here again, had the lieutenant of 
police removed and took effectual meas- 
ures for repressing the disturbances, He 
forbade the distribution of the parlement’s 
decree and covered its placards with 
posters forbidding in the name of the king 
all riotous assemblies under pain of death, 
All disorders were finally quelled, But 
Turgot had not relied upon force atone, 
He had promptly endeavored to relieve 
the situation by suspending for the time 
being all the tolls and charges both local 
and general which pressed upon the 
means olf subsistence wad organized works 
of charity and public improvement. The 
insurrection was evidently the result of a 
conspiracy, The vioters had money on 
their persons and were always strangers 
in the parishes which they devastated. 
Their movements seemed to be directed 


7 ‘Turgop par Leon Say , 8vo, Hachette 
et Cie, Paris, 1887, : 








according to a concerted plan of which 
the object was to produce a_ veritable 
famine in and around Paris, so that the 
people might be driven to great excesses. 
Turgot thought the Prince de Conti was 
the chief instigator of the trouble, The 
triumph of the controller general was, 
however, complete. The king sustained 
him with firmness. 

On January 5, 1776, Turgot laid before 
the royal council the six great edicts 
which are the chief glory of his states- 
manship. Four of them were of minor 
importance and the greatest interest cen- 
tered around the two others; the one abol- 
ishing the corvee and the one suppressing 
the jurandes and maitrises. 

The corvee was the name given to the 
obligntion upon the peasants to make and 
repair the highways at their own charge. 
This was a terrible burden upon the poor- 
est class of citizens and indeed a most 
onerous charge upon ull who were subject 
toit. While intendant at Limoges, Tur- 
vot had relieved the strain somewhat in 
his district by allowing any who de- 
sired to doso to commute their services 
in money. The purpose of this edict, 
however, was not merely to suppress the 
corvee, or, to substitute for this charge a 
money tax imposed only upon those who 
were subject to the obligation in its ori- 
ginal form. The object was more far- 
reaching and Turgot declared in the first 
line of his preamble that what he was 
endeavoring to accomplish was a complete 
revolution in the method of assessing 
taxes, 

His aim was in fact to abolish privi- 
leres and to subject the nobles and the 


clergy to taxation on the same footing 


with other citizens. ‘Equality before the 
tax.” His plan was to abolish the corvee 
and to substitute a taxon land; not mere- 
ly on land held by commoners who en- 


joyed no privilege of exemption but were 


liable to the duty in its old) form, but on 
land held by the nobles and the clergy 
which had hitherto been exempt from this 
taxation. The land owning class, said 
he, gets the principal benefit from these 
highways and should pay for their con- 
struction and repair. A change so com- 
prehensive naturally excited the most 
active opposition in influential circles. 
During the discussion in council, Miro- 
menil, keeper of the seals, observed that 
“the land owners are not the only ones 
who reap the advantage of well-main- 
tuined highways; wagoners and even the 
peasants who go on foot profit equally 
with the owners of real estate.” 

To this Turgot replied, “In regard to 
the peasants who go on foot, monsieur, 
the keeper of the seals, will permit me to 
believe that the pleasure of walking upon 
a well graveled road will hardly compen- 
sute them for the trouble they have had 
in constructing it without wages.” 

“T cannot refrain from saying,” added 
Miromenil, ‘that in France the privileges 
of the nobility ought to be respected, and 
that it is, I believe, to the interest of the 
king to maintain them.” 

Turgot replied: “Monsicur, the keeper 
of the seals, seems to adopt here the 
principle that by the constitution of the 
state, the nobility ought to be exempt 
from all taxation. He seems even to be- 
lieve that this is a universal prejudice 
which it is dangerous to shock. If this 
prejudice is universal, I must have been 
strangely deceived in all that I have ob- 
served, during the whole course of my 
life, respecting the opinions of well in- 
formed men. For I cannot recall any so- 
ciety where that idea is not regarded as a 
superannuated and obsolete pretension.” 

The gurandes were the trades unions 
into which the various manufacturing and 
commercial classes were organized. The 
maitrises was the name given the status 
or degree of a master workman with its 
accompanying exclusive privilege of pur- 
suing thetrade or calling in which the 
decree had been obtained. 

The suppression of these corporations 
and privileges and the establishment of 
the liberty of labor constitute Turgot’s 


greatest reform, the onein which his: 


personal action is the most conspicuous, 
The impetus given to liberal ideas by the 
revolution secured to this portion of his 
programme ia complete and abiding tri- 
wnph, Civil equality and the abrogation 
of privileges may be and often have been 
the consequence of a passion very differ- 
ent from the love of liberty. 

The protectivesystem and the organiza- 
tion of labor are not incompatible with 
what are called modern governments; that 
is tosuy, the governments which have suc- 
ceeded the ancient regime, Hence it is 
to Turgot, much more than to the revolu- 
tion, that France owes the liberty of la- 


bor; and it is to the liberty of labor intro- 
duced by Turgot, that France in the nine- 
teenth century, after the definitive tri- 
um ph of the ideas of the great minister, 
owes the astounding development of in- 
dustrial force, in which it bas been the 
good fortune of our generation to have a 
part. The preamble of the edict for the 
abolition of the jurandes was a master- 
piece; and M. Say gives an excellent epi- 
tome of it. The right to labor, it de- 
clared, isa natural right. It has indeed 
often been impaired by ancient institu. 
tions, but neither time, nor opinion nor 
the acts of authority which seem to have 
consecrated can in truth legitimate the 
wrong. In nearly all the cities of the 
kingdom the practice of the different arts 
und trades was concentrated in the hands 
of asmall number of master workmen, 
united in communities, who alone and to 
the exclusion of all other citizens, could 
manufacture or sell the particular articles 
of commerce as to which they had ex- 
clusive privilege. 

Those persons who desired to follow 
the arts and trades could only do so by 
attaining to the degree and condition of 
master workman, to which rank no one 
would be received, until after a long, 
painful and useless novitiate, and at the 
cost of innumerable exactions which de- 
prived him who submitted to them of a 
part of the capital necessary to establish 
him in business or equip a shop. 

Those who could not afford these ex- 
penses were reduced toa precarious exist- 
ence under the control of the master work- 
men and conditioned to languish in in- 
digenceor to carry into foreign lands an 
industry which they might have been able 
to make useful to this country. 

Citizens of all classes were deprived of 
the right to choose the workmen they de- 
sired to employ, and of the advantages 
which would have arisen through com- 
petition in the cheapness and excellence 
of workmanship. It was often impossi- 
ble to get the simplest work done without 
addressing one’s self to the workmen of 
several different conmmunities. The one 
had to bear with the delays, the infideli- 
ties and the exactions whicl favored the 
pretensions of the different communities, 
and the caprices of their artisans and in- 
terested rezime, These abuses were in- 
troduced by degrees; they were ordinarily 
the work of particular interests and de- 
signed to secure to their originators some 
advantage over the public. It was only 
after a long interval of time that the 
government, which sometimes was taken 
by surprise, and sometimes was seduced 
by their appearanc of utility, gave to 
them a sort of sanction. The source of 
the evil is in the franchise accorded to 
workmen of the same trade of assembling: 
together and uniting themselves into cor- 
porations. 

The trade corporations were born with 
the communes. When the cities com- 
menced to free themselves from feudal 
servitude, and to form themselves into 
communes, the facility of classifying the 
citizens, according to their professions, 
led to the adoption of the usaye, up to 
that time unknown. The different pro- 
fessions became so many particular com- 
munities, composing the general com- 
munity. The members had frequent op- 
portunities for coming together in assem- 
blies where they might deliberate upon 
the common interest of their particular 
society. This special interest they pur- 
sued with unwavering activity to the pre- 
judice of society in general. The com- 
munities once formed enacted statutes 
and under different pretexts of the pub- 
lic welfare, had them ratified by the 
police. 

The preamble enumerates the tyran- 
nical and anti-social provisions of the 
statutes of these communities, The prin- 
cipal object of these communities was to 
restrain as much as possible the number 
of masters, and to render the acquisition 
of the master’s degree so difficult as to be 
nearly unattainable by any except the 
children of the masters themselves, 

The spirit of monopoly which dictated 
the enactment of these statutes has been 
pushed to the last extremity, some of 
them exclude from apprenticeship, and 
consequently from the master's degree, 
youny men who marry before becoming 
master workmen, Women are excluded 
from the trades to which they are most 
adapted, us, for instance, from em broidery 
in which they are not permitted to engage 
on their own account. 

This whole system of favoritisns and op- 
pression Turgot abolished at one stroke, 

The Parisian public gave its voice 
against the reform, The rich sympathized 
with the nobles into which class the wa 
was always open to them through the 
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purchase of a patent of nobility; and the 
poorer citizens who paid neither land tax 
nor corvee felt little interest in a battle 
by which they were not immediately af- 
fected. 

The court, of course, was antagonistic, 
and clergy who, not without reason, sus- 
pected Turgot of being a philosopher 
roused themselves for w vigorous repulse 
of his sacrilizious attack on their priv- 
ileges.  Turgot. was fain to yield that 


portion of his programme and postpone! 
the conflict with the church till a more: 


auspicious hour, The parlement of Paris 
was violently opposed to the new edicts. 
It was composed of lawyers who were 
wedded by habit and education to the ex- 
isting system, and still further attached 
to the interests of the nobles by the fact 
that the oflice of a member of parlement 
was in itself a patent of nobility. 

About this time one of Turvot’s clerks, 
M. Boncerf, wrote a very temperate book 
styled the “Inconveniences of Feudal 
Rights,” 
which should permit vassals to redeem 
their lands from these burdens, 

The parlement regarded the discussion 
of thissystem as an outrage, and con- 
demned the book as an offense against 
the laws and customs of France, the 
sacred and inalienable prerogatives of the 
crown and the right of private property; 
as tending to disturb the whole constitu- 
tion of the monarch, as stirring up the 
vassals against their Jords and against the 
king himself, by representing all feudal 
and manorial rights to be so many usurp- 
a‘ions, vexations and violences equally 
odious aud ridiculous. ‘They ordered the 
book to be burnt by the common hang- 
man and would have prosecuted the 
author had not Turgot interfered to pro- 
tect him. 

The French mode of legislation in mat- 
ters of importance affecting the general 
jurisprudence of the country was by 
edict. The draft of the new law or edict 
was approved by the king in council and 
then transmitted to the parlement to be 
by them approved and registered. If 
parlement declined to register the pro- 
posed statute they signified their reasons 
to the sovereign. If he were so disposed 
he would modify the measure to suit their 
views. If that were not practicable he 
might abandon it. If, however, the king 
was disinclined to vield he convoked the 
parlementto a lit de justice. This wasa 
a solemn assembly of the king, the coun- 
ciland parlement; where, after hearing 
all that the members of parlement had to 
say against the measure, the king if he 
remained unmoved, by his sovereign 
prerogative ordered the law to be en- 
rolled. 

The six edicts were first approved in 
council and then submitted to parlement. 
The parlement declined to record upon 
its rolls those which affected the corvee 
and the jurandes and maitrt es and it 
therefore before became necessary to 
proceed to a lit de justive. The assembly 
was convened at Versailles on the twelfth 
day of March, 1776. The king sat upon 
his throne surrounded by his council of 
state. The edicts were read separately 
by Miromenil, the keeper of the seals. 
Then the members of parlement who 
desired to speak arose and stated their 
objections. After the discussion had 
closed the king ordered the edicts to be 
enrolled by parlement and they became 
law. 

The speeches of the members are in- 
structive reading for thase persons who 

maine that our modern trades unionism 

and the so-called “American system” of 
commercial restrictions and class privi- 
lege, is the product of our adviunced civili- 
zation, starting from the plenary inspir- 
ation of Henry Carey, Horace Greeley and 
Master Workman Powderly, One hun- 
dred years ago the same iniquities were 
defended by the same arguments, 

The ovations read like protectionist har- 
angues in the senate of the United States, 

Speaking of the law for the suppression 
of the jurandes the First Presideut 
dAligne said, “This edict breaks at one 
blow, all the bonds of established order in 
the callings of tradesmen and artisiuns, It 
leaves without control and without re. 
straint a turbulent and licentious youth 
Which, even now, is with difficulty kept 
in bounds by the public police, by the ine 
ternal discipline of the communities, by 
the domestic authority of the masters 
over the journeymen and which is capable 
of proceeding to every sort of excess,” 

Sequier the king’s advocate, thought 
the comnunities ought to be considered us 
so many little republics, occupied exelu- 
sively with the general interest of al) 
their members; and if it is true that the 
general interest is made up of the union 


in which he advocated a law: 
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of the particular interest of each individ- 
nal, it appeared to him equally true that 
in working for his own personal advan- 
tare each one labored necessarily even 
without wishing it, for the true advan- 
tage of the whole community. ‘To loosen 
the springs which move the multitude of 
different euilds; to destroy the jurandes; 
to abolish all legal control over the com- 
munities and, in a word, to drive their 
membership asunder, was to destroy every 
resource on which commerce depended for 
its own preservation. 

Then he pictured the isolated workman, 
free to iudulge all the vagaries of a disor- 
dered imagination, hungry for gain and 
preparing by clandestine tricks to make 
dupes of his fellow countrymen and of 
foreigners as well, “It is these restric- 
tions—the restrictions of the protective 
system—these shackles, these prohibitions 
which make the glory, the safety, the im- 
munity of the commerce of France.” 

Seguier acknowledged that there were 
defects in the manner in which these 
guilds were constituted. But there are 
no institutions into which some abuses 
have not crept, ind there is an immense 
difference between destroying abuses and 
destroying the organizations in which 
these abuses may exist.” The number of 
the communities appeared to him too 
great, “Is it necessary,” said he, “for 
example, that the bouquet makers should 
‘form a guild subjected to regulations? Is 
there any necessity for statutes regulating 
the sale of flowers and the making of 


bouquets?’ There were some unions 
which he thoucht advantageous, like 


those of the tatlors, dealers in old clothes, 

tavern keepers, dealers in cooked meats, 
bakers and pastry cooks. He conceded 
that women ought to be admitted to the 
master’s degree in order to become hair 
dressers, embroiderers and dressmakers, 
“But we must preserve the system which 
has been consecrated by Henry TV, Louis 
XIV, Sully and Colbert. There never 
was aprince more beloved than Henry 
IV. And Colbert, who changed the face 
of France, and reanimated commerce, or- 
dered that all persons who engaged in 
any traflic or commerce in the city of 
’aris should be and remain forever or- 
vanized into guilds after the manner of 
maitrises and jurandes.” 


The edict against the guilds and trades 
unions deprived the members of the siume 
trade of even the right of association. 

But in this respect Turgot simply re- 

manded them to the common law of the 
time which did not recognize such a 

right. Lis object was to destroy their 
monopoly, and he made no attempt to 
wuticipate the question which disturbs us 
to-day how to preserve to workmen and 
trades people generally the right of asso- 
ciation and organization and yet secure 
outsiders against the inevitable tendency 
of such corporations to monopoly and ex- 
clusion. 

The king however was evidently fa- 
tigued by the struggle over the six edicts 
and the baleful influence of the queen in- 
creased from day to day. Marie Antoin- 
ette was intensely bitter against Turgot 
because of his opposition to her extrava- 
gant expenditures and also because of his 
hostility towards some of her favorites. 
She spared no opportunity to alienate 
from him the king's confidence. And she 
succeeded. The other niimisters and nar- 
ticularly the prime minister, M. de Maur- 
epas, made haste to win her favor as soon 
as it became apparent how complete an 
ascendency she had attained over the 
king’s mind. Turgot alone held out and 
attempted to argue the matter with his 
Majesty. That sealed his doom, Male- 
sherbes had retired from the cabinet and 
Maurepas wished to appoint a tool of his 
own as Malesherbes’ successor in the oflice 
of minister of the King’s household. 

Turgot strove to secure the appoint- 
ment of a friend of reform, He wrote to 
the king four long and exhaustive letters 
in which he discussed the necessities of 
the situation and the character and pur- 
poses of his collearues with the utmest 
frankness and even ventured to analyze 
for the benefit of the roval reader the dis- 
position of the king himself, The bitter 
directness of these letters will appear from 
the following excerpt: 

“Never forget, sire, that it was weak- 
ness which brought the head of Charles 
Tto the block; it: was weakness which 
made Charles TX cruel, which formed the 
learue under Henry HA, which made bouis 
XI and the present king of Portugal 
crowned slaves, and which caused all the 
misfortunes of the last reign,” 

‘‘Men believe you weak, sire, and there 
have been occasions when I feared that 
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seen you in other and more delicate cir- 
cumstances display a true courage, You 
have said, sire, that you lack experience 
and that you need a guide—this guide 
should have intelligence and force.” 

This was entirely too strong meat for 
Louis XVI. JTis only answer was an 
order that Turgot resign his office, 

This order was given May 12, 1776. 
Turgot had been in office just twenty 
months. 

It is a superficial criticism to ascribe 
Turgot’s failure to want of tact. He 
could not possibly have maintained him- 
self in power by any amount of address. 
In 1787 Calonne, one of lis later sueces- 
sors in office, attempted to recur to the 
policy Turgot had marked out. The 
effort was wrecked upon the same rock 
of resistance. Yet Calonne was a most 
adroit) politician, who had “the virtues 
which save and the vices which please.” 
Turgot, on the other hand, was cold, dis- 
tant and unbending in his manner and 
habits of thought. His nature did not 
permit: him to take advantage of the 
weakness of men to accomplish his ends. 
He rose or fell with the principle he 
espoused. Ife was admirably adapted to 
convince the sincere and intelligent. Tle 
was incompetent to persuade and lead 
those who from want of moral earnest- 
ness or from weakness of understanding 
were prepossessed against his views. ; 

Yet M. Say is clearly right when he 
insists that Tureot’s fall was not due to 
hus faults of character but to principles 
which he espoused. It would have been 
idle for him toattempt to ewain the siup- 
port of the powerful interests which he 
was attacking, J1is assault was upon the 
established order, and there was as yet 
no class with influence in affairs of state 
competent to lend him aid. His only 
hope was in the wisdom, courage and 
honesty of the monarch. When he ac- 
cepted office, Turgot had said to Louis 
XVI, ‘It is notto the king, but to the 
honest man that I devote myself.’ And 
Louis had answered him, “You shall not 
be deceived.” 

The result showed how idle wis this 
hope. Turgot’s faults of character, how- 
ever, served to emphasize the principles 
for which he contended, so that when the 
inevitable hour of his fall had come, his 
example might more surely indicate to 
his successor the way of reform. The 
revolution came, and with it came his 
vindication. 

After his dismissal from office Turgot 
remained in Paris, where he devoted 
himself to the study of literature and 
science. 

He died March 12, 1781, after having 
had the mortification of seeing his great 
edicts revoked one by one. Had he lived 
ten years longer he would have seen them 
replaced upon the statute books of France 
from which they have never since been 
erased, The blow struck by Turgot was 
fatal tothe trade corporations. The re- 
establishment made after his disgrace was 
incomplete insomuch as theancient cuilds 
were not restored, and the law simply 
authorized or prescribed the manner of 
forming new associations. The spirit of 
the corporations was) broken, however, 
and never revived, whether under Necker, 
the revolution, the empire or the restor- 
ation. There have of course been many 
efforts on the part of divers special inter- 
ests to regain the privileges which the 
revolution destroyed. But all such at- 
tempts, says M. Say, liave been suceess- 
ively wrecked upon the general indiffer- 
ence, upon the suspicions excited by the 
pretensions of the spirit of monopoly, 
which never satisfies one interest without 
at the same time menacing all the others, 
and upon the fear of a popular and revo- 
lutionary tyranny, 

Modern France owes her escape from 
the reaction against the enfranchisement 
of labor to the memorable strugele which 
Turgot sustained in 1776, 

Dwiaut M, Lowrey, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 





Wants Tnformution Concerniug the Stud. 
ard OFF Compnuiy, 

New York,~—The Standard Oil Trust and its 
its allied corporations are,fast buying large 
tracts of oil lands and natural fas lands in 
Pennsylvania, Ohig aud other states. Detaiis 
of these purchases ure not to be ascertained 
in New York. Can readers of THe StTanp- 
ARD favor me with particulars as far as 
known in their bome localities? The first and 
greatest of the trusts Gives impressive testi- 
mony when vo consolidate its monopoly, it 
finds it becessury to udd ownership of lund tu 
tnonopoly of transportation aud refining. But 
a few years aad this stupendous organisation 
may control the heating apd lighting of the 
G, ]., STANDARD Office, 
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THE STRANGE MARKINGS ON MARS. 


Garrett PL. Serviss in Popidar Science Monthiv. 


No very considerable advance was made in 
areography, as the geography of Mars has 
been called, until Signor Schiaparelli pub- 
lished the results of his surprising observa- 
tieps made during the very favorable oppo- 
sition of Mars in 187%. 

But the detection of the dark lines called 
cunuls wasonly the beginning of Schiapareth's 
singular discoveries. 
in this remarkable series of observations was 
the doubling of the canals. Those that he 
saw in 1877 were simple lives, or narrow 
bands, and, strange as their appearance was, 


the liveliest imagination eould hardly 
bave -pretigured their uspect at subse- 


quent oppositions, In ISTO Sebiaparelli no- 
ticed that the canal which he calls Nilus was 
double, or consisted of two streaks running 
side by side, and perfeetly parallel This ob- 
servation was made shortly after the time of 
the vernal equincex on Mars. 

“These two regular, equal 
lines,” he says, “I. confess profoundly sur- 
prised me, all the more because a few days 
before, the 25d and 24th of December, Ll bad 
earefully examined that same region without 
discovering unything of the kind. IT awaited 
with curiosity the return of the planet in [Sst 
in order to see if anu analogous phenomenon 
would present itself in the same place, and I 
saw the sume thing reappear on the Tith of 
January, 2882, one month after the verual 
equinox of the plauet, whieb had accurred on 
the Sth of December, 1881. The duplication 
was still plainer at the end of February. At 
this same diate, the [lth of January, anotber 
duplication had already been produced, that 
of the middle section of the canal of the Cy- 
clops at the edge of Elysium. Greater stall 
was my astonishment when, on the 19th of 
January, I saw the canal Jdumuna, which was 
then in the ceater of the disk, composed very 
plaruly of two parallel straight lines travers- 
ing the space which separates the Niliacus 
Lacus from the Auroru: Sinus. At first I 
thought it was an illusion cuused by fatigue 
of the eye and by some new kind of strabis- 
mus; but there was no resisting the evidence. 
From the 19th of January L simply went from 
surprise to surprise; the Orontes, the Euphra- 
tes, the Phisou, the Ganges, and most of the 
other canals showed themselves very clearly, 
and indubitably divided in two.” 

Schiaparellideclared that sometimes be was 
able to perceive precursory syimptems of the 
change. A light, hardly visible shade would 
make its appearance, extended alony side one 
uf the canals, Ina few days only a series of 
whitish spots would appear there. A day or 
two later the perfect dcuble of the canal 
would be seeu with absolute distinetness Iy- 
ing beside the original, exaetly parallel with 
it, aud of equal leneth, breadth, and depth of 
color. 

“One eun,” says Sehiaparelli, “compare 
this process of formation to the appearance 
that would be presented by a multitude of 
soldiers dispersed without order, who, little 
by little, should arrange themselves ino ranks 
or in Columns; So that we are here dealing 
with formations unknown on the earth, deter- 
mined by the geographical coufiguration of 


tbe cround, and capable of reproducing them- 


selves periodically in the same places and 
under the same aspects.” 
These canals (we must continue to call them 
by that name for want of a better) vary in 
leneth from oa few hundred mites to two or 
three thousand, while their width is seventy- 
five or eighty miles. When they become 
double, the distance between the twiu cunals 
is from two hundred and fifty to tive hundred 
niles. 
The Italian astronomer’s later observations 
have againand agatu contirmed the results of 
his earher ones. During the opposiiious of 
PSSO-"S4, 18SG and TS8s, under somewhat vary- 
ing conditions, and with duYerent degrees of 
visibility, yet always unmistakably, be has 
secu hot onty the canals, but the strange phe- 
nomenon of their doubling or femration. 
The character of the appearances bas been 
always the same, but in details they have dit- 
fered. 
While itis more or less idle to speculate on 
the nature of these singularobjects appearimny 
ou globe that never approaches the earth 
bearer than about forty mullians of mites, and 
that ordinarily is very much farther away, 
yetitis itnpossible to averd induleme ina 
natural curiosity to know what they are. It 
is known that all the features of Mars’s clobe 
are more or less changeable, though upon the 
whol* they preserve the sume veneral aspect 
and Schiaparelli declares that in the cuse of 
the canals the changes are not only extensive 
but periodical, Lt has geueratly beeu beheved 
that the variations of appearance in the 
larger features of the disk were owing princi- 
pally to atmospheric causes, Large recions 
of the planet have, ato times, been seen 
uppareutly hidden under a veil, the eradual 
withdrawal of which hus again revealed their 
well known coubours, aud in seb cases the 
conclusion bus seemed irresistible that what 
had been observed was the formation aud 
subsequent dissipation of vast cloud areas 
eouceuling or obscuring the outlines Gf eantr 
nents and seus beneath them. So the indis- 
tincluess Near the edves of the disk und the 
altered appearauce of the planetary features 
there have been 
utmospheric influences as wellas tu the effects 
of perspective. Whether the observed changes 
in the appearanve of the canals cau de 
auseribea to simian couses ts ib Question which 
can not yet be sulved, Schimparelh uppeurs 
to think that they are priucipally due ta 
something whieh ogeurs on the surhace of the 
planet iisell, aud which something, in ils tien, . 
depends Upon the chiumwes of Lhe seusons, 
There remain yet other remarkable cireum- 
stances to be mentioned ju. order to cur. 
plete the picture of the surface of Miers, 
and some of these inuy bave an important 
bearing Upon the question of the mucure of 
the ganais, Sehioparelli’s map shows the 
disk of the planetdivided into areas of land 
and water, Which ure about equal in) bueir 
tutul extent. Then crossing the lund aureus 


inevery direction are the canyls, which al- 
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ways begin and end either at the edge of a 
sen, or ato. point of junetion with other 
canis, Without varying ther direction they 
cross one another, and in seine cases several 
canals radiate from ou single center, whieh 
then generally appears expanded into a 
‘lake. Tn addition there are certain regions 
which Schiaparelli deseribes as variable in 
uppearanee, or intermedinte between the 
seas nid the lands, presetiting sometimes the 
character of muaritine surfaces and at other 
times that oof continental areas. Among 
these are the places marked on the miuap 
Deucalionis Regio, Hellas and the ishind 
entled Cimmerima. The region named Libya, 
Which ordinarily appears as a continental 
expanse, seems to belong to this class of 
variable areas, and within ¢he year it has 
obtamed creat celebrity because it was said 
to have been submerged by an inundation 
from the adjoining sea. This region is more 
than 200,000 square miles in area, and lies 
just under the equator, in May lust M, Per- 
rotin of the Nice observatory made the sume- 
What startling announcement that the conti- 
pent of Tabya bad disappeared. “Clearly 
Visible two years ago,” satd Mo. Perrotin, in 
his report to the Paris Academy of Sciences, | 
“to-day it no longer exists. The neighboring 
sea, if sea it is, bas completely invaded. it. 
In place of the light reddish tint of the cunti- 
nents of Mars the black, or rather dark blue, 
color of the seas has appeared there.” | 
’ Allbof the regions which possess this semi- 
maritime character frequently present a 
lighter color When viewed obliquely, or near 
the edge of the planet's disk, than when seen 
near the meridian. This faces seems strongly 
to sugevest the presence of atmospheric phe- 
nomena, Which may change or modify the 
appearance of auy district covered by them 
according to the visual angle under waich it 
is observed. Nevertheless, the cloud theory 
fails to aecount satisfactorily for all the ap- 
pearances that have been so carefully de- 
sertbed by Perrotin and Schiaparelli, Wet if 
it were possible for us to imaciue that masses 
of clouds of some sort could) retain, for eon- 
siderabie periods, a tixed or nearly fixed 
eeveral form and position ine the planet's at- 
mosphere, disappearing and reappearing in 
the same localities according to the seasons, 
and oeeasionally extending their outlnes or 
slightly shifting their positions, then we 
might be able to aceount for such phenomena 
us those presented by Libya, without re- 
course to such violent, extensive and rapid 
ceolovicul changes us would seem to be 
necessary to produce alternate inundations 
und emergences of large areas of land, 
Aste the nature of the canals, it is still 
more difficult. to sugezest any satisfactory ex- 
planation, Several hypotheses have been 
presented, nove of which appears entirely to 
ineet the cause. There has not been lacking: 
the suyvestion that these curious streaks 
represent the fines of actual artilieial water 
courses on Mars. The straight and undevi- 
wine Course Which they pursue might be re- 
garded as lending some degree of proba- 
bility te such a view, but the enormous scale 
on Wineh they exist seems to compel the re- 
jection of the hypothesis. It is true that, if 
we consider only the influence of the force of 
pravity on Mars, giants could dwell upon 
that planet whose mechanical achievements 
micht vastly surpass the greatest: perform- 
ances of our engineers; for a body weighing 
awton on the earth would weigh only seven 
hundred and sixty pounds on Mars, and on 
the other hand a man on Mars possessing 
relatively the sate activity as oneof us mip bt 


be fifteen feet tall and strong in propor- 
tion. but even granting the existence of such 


w race of Goliaths on our neichbor world, it 
is nob conceivable that they could) have con- 
structed a system of tremendous canals over 
half the surface of their planet, or that they 
would bave done it if they could. The canals 
of Mars are enormously disproportioned in 
mnagnittiide to the most gcisantie inbabitants 
thata due revard for the lawof cvravitation 
would suifer us to imagine there. 

Mr. Proctor, always fertile in ingenious 
theories, undertook to include this strange 
transformation ino an explanation of the 
munals Which he sugested; namely, that they 
ure great rivers, over and along which, in 
© rlain seasons, vast for bauks are formed, 
or Which, perhaps, being frozen in winter, re- 
tnain covered With snow and ee in sprioge up 
til the snow is melted along their banks, so 
that by a phenomenon of diffraction the im- 
ape of the rivers appears tu us us a light line 
between two dark ones. 

M. Fizcau has put forth aw theory aecording 
to which the canals of Mars are simply 


_Blacial productions, enormous crevasses and 


clefts in the ive covering the planet, ike those 
seenon a smatlier scale dm our claciers, But 
this theory, of course, would imply that Mars 
is now undervoing the effeets of a glacial 
epoch, involving even the equatorial regions 
of the planet, while, as a miutter of faet, the 
surface of Mars appears not to suffer from any 
extreme deeree of cold. Attention bas also 
been called tow Papcied resemblance between 
the rectilineal canal system) of Mars and the 
systems of rays seen on the moon, especially 
that which has its center at the crater Tycho, 
and which, under certain Hlnininations, is one 
of the most gouspiguous features of the lunar 
surfuce. 

In tact, it may be said, ina double seuse, 
that there is noe end of speculations on this 
curious subject, But nothing has yet been 
proposed that covers all the appearances pre- 
sented, and evea a combinition of atmos: 
pheric aud geoloieaul activities seems imsul- 
fivient lo explain everything, dt is possible 
that some deception of the eye may euter to 
woanimor devree mito the observations that 
have been so curelully described by Sehiap- 
aurelliand others, but | can net beaeve that 
that excellent observer has been mistaken as 
Lo the min facts, 

Mars isa world having wa atmosphere as 
the caurth bas, and possessing a diversitied 
surface, dpon Which great operations of wae 
lure are taking place under our eyes; and, 
White iinay be idle for us to speculate as te 
Whether those operations involve the weal or 
Woe of awrace ol intelligent beings dwelling 
In the midst of thei, yet the mind of man 
will never be sutisticd ta let such questions as 
Lbese alone, Tf be can plant lis foot upor 
oue glube only, at least his thoughts can and 
will range among a millien, 
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When this issue of THE STANDARD is 
read the first centennial of the formation 
of the federal government will have been 
celebrated. Tous who realize how far 
we yet are from true democracy there is 
something like mockery in this gloritica- 
tion. Nevertheless, we should not allow 
our impatience to blind us to the impor- 
tance of the federal epoch. 

American growth has been gradual, but 
it has been sure. Every step we have 
made has been ustepin the right direc- 
tion, and has been secured as a starting 
point for the other steps. In France, 
democracy demanded everything at once. 
Demanded, too, without either knowledge 
or experience, And so demanding, though 
the opportunity was most propitious, 
France failed in much that we have 
gained, and all things considered is yet 
far behind us in the march of democracy. 
A broad principle was asserted in our 
declaration of independence. It is not 
established in our policy, but it is in 
regular and certain process of establish- 
And the first great stride in the 
direction ot establishing it, next to the 
war for independence, was the formation 
of the federal union, the completion of 
which is celebrated this week. 

The lesson of the hour is free trade, 

One hundred years ago the first grand 
experiment of free trade was undertaken. 
Its success has been proved by a century 
of comparative prosperity. In every im- 
portant particular in which we have 
prospered our prosperity is readily trace- 
able to our system of free trade between 
the states of the union. It requires no ex- 
traordinary imagination to see that if this 
principle were eliminated from the fed- 
eral constitution, commercial intercourse 
between the different states would be at 
the mercy of local interests and our politi- 
cal union would beshattered. Every state 
would wage commercial war against every 
other, and commercial wars would breed 
a succession of armed conflicts. 

When the constitution was adopted, 
instead of a national union of states, we 
had only a loose confederacy. Every 
state was at liberty to legislate against 
trade with sister states; the evil effects 
of which were wu most potent influence in 
securing the adoption of the constitution. 
That instrument has made us a confed- 
eration of free trade states. The new 
doctrines of Turgot and his associates 
were hardly given to the world by the 
pea of Adam Smith when we incorporated 
them into our system; it wus not until 
half a century later that England fol- 
lowed our example, 

It may be another century before the 
declaration of independence will bear 
ripened fruit. A considerable part of 
that time may elapse before we celebrate 
the full recognition by our government 
of the just rights of property, which 
really involve a recognition of the just 
rights of min, for all infringements of the 
vights of niin have their rise in unjust 
and unnatural conceptions of property 
rights; but if we scan the history of our 
country we shail not fail to see a well de- 
fined line of des elupment ia the direction 
of true democracy. And along that line 
we shall note as @ prominent point the 





adoption of the constitution of the United 
States. 


The time will come when the Oklahoma 
incident will be regarded as one of the 
most scandalous in our history, Here is 
a strip of land so small that it might be 
added to some of our states without 
making the state map appear larger than 
it is now; and yet for daysand weeks, and 
even years, several thousand people have 
been trying to get possession of pieces of 
this strip on which to live and work. 
After long waiting and much lobbying 
congress allows it to be opened for settle- 
ment, and in due time the president issues 
his proclamation fixing a day on which 
settlements may be made. Anxiously the 
day is waited for, and then with one great 
rush the people invade this territory and 
make their claims. The great majority 
of these people are seeking land to use in 
honest industry, but others yo there 
merely to grab pieces to hold until they 
can force a price out of such of their 
fellow citizens as may be willing to work, 
but are not enterprising enough to assume 
the role of land pirate. In numerous in- 
stances the law has been violated. But 
these rascalities are too petty to become 
historically scandalous. The real scandal 
is the fact that people should be so 
anxious to vet this land. The first im- 
pression the story of Oklahoma would 
give to any one not acquainted with the 
condition of the United States would be 
that every foot of land except this strip 
was occupied and in use. [f we should 
read of men leaving a life boat in the 
open sea to swim toa floating raft, we 
should assume that the boat was dan- 
gerously full and that these men were 
making « noble self sacrifice for the sake 
of their companions in the boat. But, if 
we were told that they swam to the raft, 
not because the boat was crowded, but 
because the owners of the boat charged 
them so much rent they could not afford 
to stay, our feelings would be outraged at 
the inhumanity of the boat owners. 
Aad if the boat owners had no 
more right to the bout than the men 
they forced out of it our indignation 
would not be allayed. There isan ana- 
logy. On ull the better part of this con- 
tinent, which we call the United States, 
there are but little more than sixty mill- 
ion peuple. In one alone of our states 
all the population of the civilized world 
could be placed without so much crowd- 
ing us we find in sparsely settied vil- 
lages. There is no necessity for any man 
to go fifty miles from where he was born 
to find all the land he needs, and cer- 
tuinly none to go beyond the confines of 
well settled communities. And yet we 
find men, able, Willing and unxious to 
work, who go thousands of miles with 
their fan-ilies, subjecting themselves to 
privation and incurring unknown perils, 
to grab inferior land on whieh to 
work. This is the scandal that makes 
Oklahoma a = disgrace to onr coun- 
try and civilization. The land these 
people want lies fallow all around, but 
they dare not touch it. To buy it they 
must mortgage their labor for years, 
To rent it they must submit to rack 
rents as burdensome as those that aroused 
Ireland. To use it by working for others 
they must compete with a million unem- 
ployed. 

We allow individuals and corporations 
to keep out of use as much land as they 
choose to. Not only do we allow it, we 
encourage it by imposing light taxes on 
unused Jund, no matter how valuable, 
while taxing improved land high and get- 
ting as much revenue as possible by tax- 
ing improvements, business and con- 
sumption, And when we open Oklahoma, 
it is not to make an ousis in this desert of 
landiordism, but to make it part of the 
desert, The same old system is to gu on 
there, Every man may take a regulation 
quantity of land if he can, und own it if 
he has the nerve to guard it with his life 
until the state of anarchy that now pre- 
vails there shall disappear. But having 
confined himself to the regulation quane 
tity ia settling he may begin to buy and 
sell, und after awhile some will have 
much choice land and others none at all, 
and taxes will be levied, not according to 





the value in land privileges that a man 
enjoys, but according to what he pro- 
duces and what he consumes. 


The Australian ballot, which was de- 
feated in Pennsylvania by Quay repub- 
licans and in New Jersey by Abbett dem- 
ocrats, has now passed both houses in 
New York, and is in the hands of the 
governor, The Hill democrats in the 
senate contented themselves with voting 
solidly against the measure. They made 
no tactical efforts to delay its passage. 
This indicates that it has been thought 
best by Hill to drop opposition—for the 
opposition of the democrats in voting was 
in the form of supporting another bill— 
or that he has concluded to waste no 
more time, but to take the responsibility 
of vetoing the bill. The latter is proba- 
bly the course decided on, the governor 
supposing that he escapes personal re- 
sponsibility through the caucus opposi- 
tion of his party. Should the governor 
veto this bill again he will be apt to cut 
rather a sorry figure in the national dem- 
cratic convention toward which his hopes 
turn, The reputation of having defeated 
Cleveland in 1888 will be load enough for 
him; but if in addition to that he figures 
as the governor who twice vetoed a bill 





‘for the purification of elections which 


was accepted by his party elsewhere, and 
which will then be in successful opera- 
tion in several states, there ought to be 
no difficulty in relegating him to the 
management of ward politics in Elmira. 

In the debate in the senate Mr. Saxton 
was accused of insisting on an objection- 
able bill for the purpose of forcing a veto. 
What Mr. Saxton’s object may have been 
in refusing to accede to some of the gover- 
nor'’s objections we do not pretend to know, 
though his conduct as a legislator gives 
every assurance of the purity of his mo- 
tives; but whatever they may have been, 
he was right unquestionably in refusing to 
emuasculate his bill, Such changes as he 
has made have improved the bill; but to 
have complied with the governor's de- 
mands, while it might have secured a 
secret ballot, would have continued power 
in the hands of political machines and nul- 
lified the most important part of the pro- 
posed reform. Mr, Saxton reasoned, no 
doubt, and justly, that if the governor 
chose to sign the bill us passed we should 
havea real reform; and if he chose to 
veto it the state of New York could better 
affordto wait two or three years than to 
be humiliated with such an April fool 
reform as the governor's friends proposed. 


Covernor Hill is entitled to credit when 
he does a good thing from disinterested 
motives and in obedience to a just policy. 
His veto of the bill in relation to the ball 
grounds here in New York, was a good 
veto and based on true principles of demo- 
cratic government, It was distinctly a 
local matter in regard to which the legis- 
lature had no business to interfere al- 
though it had the power, and for this 
reason the governor vetced it, 


There is a probability that one city in 
the union may have a public street car 
service, Legislative authority has been 
obtained authorizing, subject to the popu- 
lar approval at a special election, the city 
of St. Paul to issue $1,500,000 in bonds to 
buy up the lines. The city also claims 
already the right to make a compulsory 
purchase. Judging from the columns of 
the Minneapolis Star the feeling both in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul is strongly in 
favor of the purchase and operation of the 
lines in both places by the cities; and the 
fact that the private corporations have 
not made money makes the present the 
best possible time to get possession, The 
question of vested rights in a franchise 
is uot likely to be the “awful ghost” when 
the franchise does not pay that it is when 
this franchise enables a few shrewd opera- 
tors to levy taxes on the conimunity tor 
their own benefit. 

mcd 
A Vaet Dillerence, 
H. P, Garrity in Gos‘on Laver Leader. 

Henry George, true to himself and the 
proletarians, says, “ithe people, the people,” 
Whereas the socialist ejaculation is “the gov- 
ernment, the poverument,” a mighty differ. 
a. ne the muke up of goverpmeuts 
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Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s bath room is 
ideally beautiful. The room bas a bigh mar. 
ble wainscouting perfeetly plain to the top, 
where there isa band of tucased ornament 
traced in gold. The walls above are paneled 
in small beveled mirrors separated by bands 
of gilt molding. Over these are pninted ap- 
ple blossoms, drooping sprays laden with 
bloom. The ceiling is modeled iu Henry IL 
ornainent, for the bath connects with a Henry 
HIT bedroom, and is colored in cream and 
gold. The color harmony of this cream, pink 
and gold, caught here and there and echoed 
by the mirrors, is one of the triumphs of lat- 
ter day decoration. Beneuthall this beauty is 
the tub cut out of a solid block of marble with 
a carved molding of seallop shells. The 
faucets are swans’ beads and breasts of solid 
silver, and at the head of this magnificence 
is a niche in which is a copy of that fair 
ticure of a bather with ber tuvie lifted and 
about to stepin the bath, by one of the Coy- 
sevox Brothers, sculptors in the daysof Louis 
XVI, and the original of which is in the Lou- 
vre. Amarble slab resting on fabled crea- 
tures isthe only piece vo” furniture in the 
room. 


Andrew Roga, a Hungarian, shot himselfa 
few days ago in the hallway of the tene- 
ment, 155 Pitt street, where he lived. He 
fired three bullets into his head and died with 
the smoking pistol in his clutch. The suicide 
Was thirty-three years old and married, He 
had been sick a long time and unable te work, 
Extreme poverty and desperation at the 
hopeless outlook drove bitn to the maduess of 
self-murder. 


Forty-two guests will sit down to th presi- 
dential breakfast inthe [Equitable building. 
The center table is forty-two feet long and 
fourteen feet wide. In the center will stand 
a huge ceutury plant. Suspended from the 
leaves of this will be the choicest orchids, in- 
terspersed with small eleetric fights, the 
globes of which will be covered with pale 
pink silk, Allaround the table will extend a 
wide band of American beauty roses and 
orchids. In front of euch cuest will be a 
small electric light. The entire center of the 
tuble will be a deep bank of American beauty 
ruses. In each end of the breakfast room is 
a smaller table, on which are to be repre duced 
on a smaller seale the decorations of the 
center table. In the reeeption room there 
are fifteen tables, each of which will be bur- 
dened with the choicest flowers, and vases 
filled with orchids, lilies, and roses will be 
placed in every corner. 


A fourteen vear old boy named Eddie Mul- 
hearn was enticed from his home last summer 
by Daniel Smith, a sort of Fagin. This Smith 
kept four or five boys in a Bowery lodging 
house, and trained them up to beg and steal. 
He had Eddie's right arm burned with nitric 
acid. The boy was then turned inte the 
streets to beg, being told to sav that his 
aruy was burned while he was working in a 
vhemical fartory, und that his parents were 
dead. Smith and his associates would wateh 
the bey, and if he was not successful in his 
begging tour, he was severely beaten. The 
pain from the wound wus so bad that the 
hoy attracted much syvnrpathv, and had no 
difficulty in making $4 or $5 a dav. Last. 
Tuesday his father found him ou the Bowery, 
and traced him to the lodeine house, and 
next day bad both Smith and Eddie arrested. 
The boy wastaken to the Gcsuverneur hos- 
pital for treatment. Dr. Merriman said his 
case Wus a very bad one, avd bad it not been 
detected and attended to, the injuries to the 
boy’s arm would bave proved fatal within 
two weeks. 

The country is steadily amassing wealth. 
In 1884 the capital of the national banks in 
Chicago was $13,000,000. To-day it is $29,- 
000,000; while depesits inereasad from s62,- 
000,000 to $89,000,000, and the deposits in the 
associated clearing house bunks of this city 
from $376,000,000 to 454,000,000 during the 
same period.—{Wall street article in Press. 


A man abeut thirty years old killed himself 
by driuking poison, last Saturday, at Grun- 
ner’s hotel on West street. He repistered as 
Wilham Schurtz from Tremont. In his pocket 
were found a pawn ticket fora coat anda 
recommendation from LH. Rothschild, stating 
that William Beekman was a skilled machin- 
ist. 


Ira Tripp, a millionaire coal operator of 
Scranton, Pa., was tuld a few years ago by 
his physician that he must either quit smoking 
or die. As he didwt want to aie be quit 
smoking. He loved the odor of te acco, how- 
ever, and still enjoyed it) by frec renting the 
company of smokers. But as tney did not 
always sincke good tobacco, be finally adopt- 
ed the plan of hiring a tau to smeke con- 
stautly in bis presence, Mr. Tripp furnishing 
the cigars, which, of course, are of the finest 
quality. 
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Joho Bright on Lundlordisine 
From a speech delivered in 1815, 

The lund owners have had unlimited sway 
in parliament and in the provinces. Abroud, 
the history of our country is the history of 
war and rapine; at home, of debt, taxes, and 
rapiue, too. To all the great contests in which 
we have been engaged we have found that 
this ruling class have taken all le bonors, 
while the people have taken all tue sears, No 
sooner Was the country freed trom the bor- 
rible contest Which was so lone curred on 
with the powers of Europe, than this law, by 
their partial legislation, was) cnacted—fur 
more hostile to Britésh interests than any 
combination of foreiga powers haus ever 
proved. We find thein legislating eorruptly; 
they pray daily that in their legasiation they 
may diseard all private ends and partial 
ulfections, and after prayers they sit dawn to 
wuke a law for the purpose of extortibg from 
all the cousumers of food a higher price bay 
ibis worth, that the price may tind its way 
into the pockets of the proprictors of land, 
these being the very men by whom this ine 
famous law is sustuined. 
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MEN AND THINGS. 

A correspondent of the Manufacturers’ 
Gazette, writing from Bridgeport, Conn., 
tells a delightful story of what a firm of 
corset manufacturers, the Warner Broth- 
ers, have been doing for the comfort and 
improvement of their employes, They 
have erected a building called the Sea- 
side Institute, for the sole benefit and 
pleasure of the thousand and more girls 
who work for them. Itseems, judging 
by the correspondent’s description, to be 
a veritable Palace of Delight in) minia- 
ture. The building is of stone and brick, 
and cost $80,000, It has a large library 
and reading room, with an ample supply 
of standard and current literature. There 
are sewing rooms furnished with mia- 
chines. There are beautifully furnished 
parlors and reception rooms, class rooms, 
bath rooms, a large central hall for meet- 
ings, and a fully equipped restaurant. 
Competent teachers are engaged to con- 
duct free classes in music, in embroidery, 
in short hand, in other branches. of 
knowledec. Lectures, concerts and dra- 
matic performances are given in the cen- 
tral hall, The restaurant will aeconiuno- 
date three hundred persons at the same 
time, and the best of food is served at 
cost. The institution is provided with an 
endowment fund that makes it pecuni- 
arily independent, And all this is for the 
free and exclusive service of the girls 
working in the corset factory. There is 
no fee to be paid, no ordeal of the ballot 
to be passed, no test of education or cul- 
ture to be undergone. The mere fact of 
working in the corset factory confers a 
right tothe privileges of the institute. 
All this | gather from the correspond- 
ent’s description. I have never seen the 
Seaside institute myself, but have no 
doubt the facts regarding it ave substan- 
tially as stated, 

It is impossible not to be pleased at 
sucha picture. Ife would be indeed a 
cynic who should speak scornfully or sar- 
custically of it. It may be true, and I 
am sure I hope it is—it ought to be true, 
at all events—that the Warner Brothers 
derive a pecuniary benefit from the estab- 
lishment of the Seaside Institute. Their 
employes are no doubt more cheerful, 
more contented, more energetic in their 
work than they otherwise would be. 
Their labor is more efficient—they proba- 
bly produce more wealth. They must 


value them situations far more highly, | 


A girl will think some time before she 
abandons an occupation of which the inci- 
dental advantayes ure so preat. Such a 
thing asa sympathetic strike, I should 
imagine, would be next to impossible in 
the Warner Brothers’ factory. Even a 
direct strike would be very improbable, 
For it is fair to assume that the establish- 
ment of this institute is typical of the 
firm’s whole method of business manage- 
ment, Andinian industry so conducted, 
the tendency of labor will be to ally it. 
self with the capital that employs it, to 
recogniz: & community, mstead of a di- 
versity, of interests, to strive to econo- 
mize in every possible way, in full secur- 
ity thatin the final division of the prod- 
uct, it will receive, in some shape or 
another, a fair share of the increase it has 
rendered possible. But the mere fact 
that in all this employers as well as em- 
ployes find a direct benefit, is something 
tu rejoice over, and not by any meuns to 
sneer at. It ought to be profitable to do 
right, to display Kindly human sympathy, 
tu knit close the bonds of human brother. 
hood, If the Warner Brothers find that 
it pays them to maintain the Seaside In- 
stitute, it is mutter for rejoicing, and not 
for ill-natured snecring. It would be a 
good thing if other employers of labor 
could be induced to imitate the example. 
The world would be better, happier, more 
confortable, if benefactions like this Sea- 
side Institute abounded wherever labor 
and capital work together at production, 

Yes, but suppose they did abound, Sup- 
pose by some gigantic revival of philan- 
thropy, all employers of labor could be 
brought to take the same lively interest 
that the Warner Brothers take in the 
welfare of their eniployes and that all 
over the country seaside institutes should 
spring up like mushrooms, making life 
wholesomer and happier for the toilers in 
fuclories, in Workshops, and in tenement 
house rooms, What would the effect be? 
Consider the question honestly and care. 
fully, Would it not be to make it) protit- 
able for some employers to get ulong 
without the reception rooms, and the free 
classes and the low priced restaurants? 
Would not the tide at once turn the other 
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way? Would not the great army of the 
unemployed be eager to proclaim that 
they didn’t want any seaside institutes, 
and were perfectly willing to labor as 
efficiently without them as with them? 

Liberality such as that of the Warner 
Brothers is. remunerative only so long as 
it is exceptional. Let itonce become uni- 
versal and it would ruin those who prac- 
ticed it. Think this out, and see if it 
isn’t true. It is by such paradoxes that 
our present system stands condemned; 
and itis because of such paradoxes that 
superticial thinkers think they see in com- 
petition the chief factor of the evils that 
utiict us. They see clearly enough that 
if there were no competition among pro- 
ducers there would be no hindrance to 
such beneficence as the Warner Brothers 
are practicing. What they do not see is 
that without competition among produ- 
cers there would be no such establishments 
as that of the Warner Brothers to prac- 
tice any beneficence at all. Yet they 
might see it, if they would think a little 
harder. 


‘It is not competition, but the lack of it, | 


that makes the trouble. It is not because 
too many men ure producing things, but 
because men are forbidden to produce, 
that beneficence defeats itself and is 
profitable only when exceptional. Think 
what would happen if Connecticut should 
puss wlaw compelling the Warner Bro- 
thers to close their factory three days in 
the week, on the ground that competition 
was injuring the corset trade, and keep- 
ing down the wages of the industry. 
Think, too, what would happen if Con- 
necticut should encourage all the corset 
makers in the country to come and erect 
factories within her borders—should say 
to them, You shall pay no taxes on your 
industry, shall be fettered by no restric- 
tions. For whatever land you use you 
shall pay the yearly value into the public 
treasury, and beyond this, nothing what- 
soever. Consider which of these two 
enactments would be most beneficial to 
both wage earners and employers— which 
would most encourage the foundation of 
more seaside institutions? And, that 
question settled, ask yourself why what is 
best for Connecticut would not be best for 
the whole United States, and what is best 
for a single nation best for the world? 

The new license taw wentinto operation 
in Boston, May 1. Lereafter the number 
of saloons will be strictly limited, and 
about 1,500 establishments have been com- 
pelled to close their doors. The result is 
that nearly 4,000 men, who have hereto- 
fore made a living by tending bar, have 
been thrown out of employment, and are 
now competing with other wage earners 
for the privilege of work. 





Mayor Grant’s quick and effective abute- 
ment of the telegraph pole nuisance has 
amply vindicated the law. It has also 
afforded a very pretty illustration of the 
folly of entrusting to individuals the per- 
formance of a public function. By cut- 
ting down the offending poles the mayor 
has deprived the electric light companies 
of the power to fulfil their contracts for 
lighting the streets; and the consequence 
is that ata time when the city is over- 
crowded with visitors, many of the most 
important thoroughfares are Jeft in a 
state of semi-darkness, The moral is, 
not that the companies should have been 
allowed to continue their defiance of the 
law, but that the publicservice should be 
controlled by the public authorities. Sup- 
pose that it had been the water muins in- 
stead of the electric light wires that had 
been illegally maintained? Mayor Grant 
would have found the situation em- 
burrassing, to say the least of it. 

The Washington Post tells a story of 
President Harrison’s jocosity, <A gentle- 
man from Illinois, rehearsing his claims 
to an oftice, included among them the fact 
that he had been named after the presi- 
dent’s grandfather, ‘That may be a very 
good claim,” said the president, jocosely, 
“but J have a still better one that comes 
from the south, T received a letter a tew 
days ago from a person who said that my 
prandfather knew his grandfather, and 
had promised to help him, He theught, 
therefore, that IT ought to consider the 
agreement as devolving upon ie, and 
accordingly asked for an office,” 

The Post finds it very funny that ainan 
should be asked to make good bis grand 
father’s promises; and the president, ap- 
parently, can think of uo more obvious il- 
lustration of absurdity. But suppose in- 
stead of a mere verbal promise to help 
the other man, grandpapa Harrison bud 


given him oa written engagement that 
grandson Harrison should) do something 
for his, the other man's, erandson—would 
tha. have increased the present presi- 
dent’s obligation? It will not do to be too 
hasty with the answer, The jocosity that 
such a question at first excites melts into 
grim earnestuess as you give the matter 
serious consideration, You find there 
may not be anvthing so very funny about 
itatter all, Of course, if the first presi- 
dent Tarrison had promised that his de- 
scendant should send the grandchildren 
of the other miu to school, or provide 
them wilh bread and butter, ov do some- 
thing else of that kind for them, that 
would be absurd, unqestionably. But if 
he had promised that his erandson should 
rive a certain share of the products of his 
labor, vear ino and year oom, fo the 
other man’s grandson, without fee or 
reward of any kind; and if he bad been 
foolish enough to do this in a certain 
formal way, with certain seals and olfti- 
cial signatures attached—why, then the 
case would have been altowether altered, 
and the Benjamin Harrison of to-day would 
have heen levally—and of course morally, 
for all things legal are moral in this coun- 
try—-bound to fulfill the promise that 
William Henry Harrison had made on 
his behalf while he was yet disporting 
himself in jacket and reundabout. You 
see, things are nonsensical ov not, accord- 
ing te circumstances. It is absurd to ex- 
pect a man to do something in’ 1889, 
merely because his grandfather made a 
promise for him in (sf. Buta national 
debt is a national blessing all the same, 
and it is quite in accord with the gencral 
fitness of things that English workers 
should surrendera share of their earnings 
to certain non-workers, year after year, 
merely because Englishmen killed Ameri- 
cans a century and more ago and prom- 
ised that posterity should pay for the 
powder and ball. 

The authorities of the Vanderbilt roads 
have announced their intention to dis- 
continue Sunday traflic.as much as pos- 
sible. They cannot give it up altogether, 
because much of their freight consists of 
perishable goods to be transported long 
distances, and a delay of twenty-four 
hours would be disastrous. But the an- 
nounced policy of the roads is to be that 
every Sunday train shall be discontinued 
that can possibly be dispensed with. Mr. 
Depew, in an interview narrated in the 
Sun, informs the public that the reasons 
for this action are ‘almost purely re- 
ligious, although we do expect thit it will 
improve the morals of the men and give 
them more time at home.” 

A stepin the right direction, isn’t it? 
Whether on religious or on simply moral 
grounds, or on both combined, it is un- 
questionably a good thing that men— 
especially inen who have to work so hard 
—should have one day out of seven in 
which to restand be with their families. 
The Sabbath is an influence of refinement 
and civilization, and it is a great thing 
that the Vanderbilts have concluded to 
vive “their men” the benefit of it. 

Yes. But listen) to what else) Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew had to say upon the 
subject. Sun interviewer asked him: 

“But the men will have to lose one-seventh 
of their ipcome, will they not! Are not 
freight crews paid by the run” 

“Yes, they are so paid, and, of course, they 
will lose just so much money, but the men 
have repeatedly said they did) not want to 
work on Sundays. Now we will take them at 
their word. Perhaps they may not like it. 1 
have known such cases. They clamor fora 
theory, but they realize a condition.” 

Well, that’s a little hard on the men, to 
be sure. A loss of one-seventh of the 
week's wages is a pretty serious matter 
to a man whose whole week’s earnings 
would be insufficient to support a Vander- 
bilt for more than an hour or two, It 
might not be so hard on Mr, Depew to 
give up a seventh of his income, because 
he has vot something to spare; but it will 
be pretty tight squeezing for the fellows 
who just manage to make buckle and 
tongue meet as it is. Tlowever, the 
thins niust be endured. It is plain that 
Mr. Depew is in the right of it. If the 
men do less work, of course they must exe 
pect to earn less money. If it takes a 
thousand men seven days to do a certain 
quantity of work, why it will need 1,166 
nen and a fraction of a man—say a big 
boy—to do the sume work in six days, 
The rule of three tells the story, The 
men may suffer a little, but they musta’t 
“rowl 

Ab! but Mr. Depew had something 
more to say to Lhe peporter op this very 
subject, Just listen to this: 

Mr. Depew said that the chunge would inuke 
the busi. os of the rouds red but cu Muudays 
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and Tuesdays, and that it would necessitate 
greater yard facilities all along the road, as 
Wellas perhaps a larger number of cars. The 
roads would try, he said, to get along without 
etinploying any udditionnl crews. 

th? They will try to get along with- 
out employing any additional crews, will 
they?) Oho! 





The Danmark’s passengers have turned 
up safe after all. A friendly vessel took 
them off their sinking steamer, lefta por- 
tion of them at the Azores, and brought 
the rest safely to Philadelphia. No lives 
were lost. And the rescued ones are ine 
vited to thauk God for their wonderful 
deliverance and regiid the loss of their 
baggage and other worldly possessions as 
rather a blessing than otherwise. The 
bill-of-lading, marine-insurance theory is 
that the Almighty deliberately sank the 
Danmark, but was mereful enough not 
to drown her crew and passengers, but 
only to give them a salutary fright. To 
those infidels who point out that the 
crew and passengers would proba 
bly have been drowned if the Missouri 
had not happened along in the very nick 
of time, the believers in this (heory point 
out that the advent of the Missouri to the 
scene of disaster was itselfia part of the 
divine phun, the whole progranmme of dis- 
aster and rescue having been carefully 
arranged with reference to dates of sail- 
ing of the various transiflantic packets, 
and the winds and waves that favored or 
retarded then The Danmark was to 
break her shatt aft) such oa time, the Mis- 
souri to appear at such a time, the final 
catastrophe and rescue to take place at 
such a date and hour, To wy materialis- 
tic mind, the theory, as a religious be- 
lief, is worthy of the west coast of 
Africa. 

Suppose the Missouri hadn't happened 
alone in the very nick of time—and 
whatever we may pretend about special 
providences, we all know, as an actual 
matter of fact, that she might not have 
happened along—ships have foundered 
before now, without the appearance of 
any heaven guided rescuing sail at the 
critical moment. Stppose the Missouri 
hadn't happened along, eh? Try to fancy, 
if you can, the wild panic of those seven 
hundred and more passengers, when they 
found their ship sinking beneath them, 
How many of them would be likely to be 
saved?) Why, even to transfer them toa 
friendly ship, lying by, consumed hours 
of time, the boats making successive 
trips. What would have happened if all 
who crowded into the boats had been 
obliged to stay there? Tlow many would 
have been left behind? How many boats 
could have been launched in safety, if 
those on board had known that only half 
their number could be saved?) Shut your 
eyes and give imagination a chance to 
work. See the cruel ravening: sea, dash- 
ing the frail bouts about and crushing 
them like egy shells egainst’ the sinking 
steamer’s sides, See the throng upon 
the deck, the shrieking women, the panic 
stricken men from whose hearts fear has 
been driven out by fear, Just close your 
eyes and look at it all, and see the hor- 
rors of a foundering: passenger ship ia 
imagination, as God forbid you should 
ever see them in reality! Do you bke the 
picture? It might all have happened, — Lt 
has happened before now, and it may 
happen again any day, while the greed 
of shipowners is fenced and protected by 
the cruel law, 

A ship can be absolutely protected 
against such perils as overcame the Dan- 
mark, She can be etliciently protected 
against loss by collision, by fire, by any 
of the accidents that) ordinarily befall, 
Vessels can be built that shall be every 
whit as safe as houses on the shore. 
They would be built were it not for the 
relisio-legal superstition that relieves ship 
owners from responsibility for their own 
criminal neglect, 








TARIFF NOTES. 


The denocrats who favor moderate protec: 
tion are logically in the sume position as the 
democrats and whigs, who forty years ago 
favored gradual emancipation of the negroes, 
They are all now onthe tree list asto slavery, 
und there they will alse be in the near future 
as to tarlys.—-[Pensacola, Fla,, Commercial, 


Whenever a quan sets out to prove that he 
eauinuke things cheaper by cuacting laws 
that, first, produciuy dearness, will then 
raise Wages, @, lucrease cost of production, 
woud thea bring about cheapness, be is essays 
ing the unpussible.—(Rockville, lud., Tribuae 

It custs $12.40 to make uw ton of these $26.50 
rails at Carnes ie’s works: the dubur cost $4.75 
to Fawianst Fi bo Ui Mogland, vel pros 
bechionistS savear that in order ta pay thi 
stnall difference Caurnevie minust bauve @ tux of 
217 a ton ievied ou foreign steel rails ~[Kuelgs 
ville, lud., Tribune. 
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“THE CHRISTIANITY OF 
CHRIST. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phel)s in Forum for Mas, 

The special ignorance of the generally edu- 
cated presents atempting subject for study; 
it might form the intellectual fad of a wearied 
scholar, with zest to himself and the public. 
There is u certain action of the rniind, so swift 
and so easy that it might almost be called 
the toboggan tendency, to slide plump down 


have known, in which are the saintly sick, the 
voluntary poor, the neighborhood nurse; men 
and women who do not know worldly ambi- 
tion when they look at it; who have consumed 
life in an unrecorded passion of self-sacrifice 
that shames our parlors, that shames our 
libraries, that shames our pillows, that shames 
our literature, and that shames our pulpits, 
“for Christs sake, Amen.” 

Now this Kussian eothusiast, who flits from 
a shoemaker's bench to the manuscripts of his 
novels, may be far above most of us in his 
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into each recurrent delusion that makes a 
cousting ground for society; to pick itself up, 
find its bruises, climb up, and do itrall over 
again with undiminished simplicity and ar- 
dor. A pertinent specimen of this misdirec- 
tion of energy could have been found for the 
last few years in the phenomena presented 
by what is known as the “mind cure.” A 
doctrine founded upon idealism, pure and 


simple, might be expected to turn the heads: 


of the uuedueateds the amazing thing hus 
been, that people of a certain amount of gen- 
eral culture and specific ignorance, bave ar- 


cepted as a novelty What any good course of: 


metaphvsies weuld bave taught them was 
familiar tothe class room and the text book 
of years before the Christian scientist was 
bern, or the mind curcr was outof his baby 
jumper. Nowhere is this curious inaccuracy 
of civilized intelligence more evident than in 
questions dealing with religious interests. 
When one of the Jeading authors of America, 
a few years ago, wrote of the 'warders” of 
an orthedox Congregational church, one 
need not. care the Jess for bis nevels, but one 
might remember that he would have found at 
difficult to make an equivalent blunder upon 
any purely secular topic. So faras I know, 
only one reader, a clergymon, ever observed 
the slip. A brother novelist, of the same 
school, antedated the typewriter the other 
day, inastory, and half the eritics in the 
country barked. 

The latest iHustration of ‘intellectual to- 
bogganing lies easily in the history of the 
Russian dreamer, whose pecutiarities have 
become the wsthetico-religious play ground of 
the literary world. Tolstoi must atlow him- 
self the privilege of many a veiled smile at 
the species of attention with which he has 
been honored. He is himself of far too sincere 
and strenuous a nature to comprehend the in- 
tellectual games for which he bas furnished 
the open field. Shortly said, what is it that 
we have in the story of this interesting per- 
son and in his remarkable influence upon a 
certain phase of thought? There is given to 
us a highbly-educated man with a consecrated 
conscience; the world has known such before. 
He has expressed views of truth protestant 
to a velvet-and-sealskin religion; in this par- 
ticular he does not stand alone. He bas de- 
veloped the genius of consistency; in this re- 
spect be is remarkable, but not orginal. He 
hus tried to live the life of a Christian theorist; 
in this regard he is to be reverenced; he is 
not unique. 

The attempt to imitate the life of Christ is 
avery old experiment. It beganin the deli- 
cate nature of that preferred disciple whom 
we are told in literature older than “My 
Religion” that the founder of our relgisn 
“Moved.” A classic which critical culture has 
been accustumed to regard as not inferior to 
“Anna Karenina,” sometime since familiarized 
the world with principles which it might have 
missed, had it waited until such date as pre- 
sented Count Leo Tolstoi’s rising genius to 
the approval of American critics. 

“Raruestness,” we have been told, “is the 
path of life.” Tolstoi is an earnest, intellec- 
tual mun. He has written good books, He 
has lived a good life. He makes it his daily 
business to live a better. He hus both the 
head and heart to appreciate the supreme 
value of the personality of Jesus Christ, and 
he has the independence to pursue his own in- 
terpretation of that transcendent life in his 
own way. For this he isto be admired and 
respected—to be studied, of you like. He is 
the latest prominent specimen of a clean de- 
parture from the trite in faith. 

But any educated Christiau knows that the 
history of his belief presents examples of 
courage as devout, of self-sacrifice as tine, of 
cousecriution us stamulatiug, of life as Christ- 
like, We are net sure that it would) be im- 
possible to find instances of interpretative 
vigor in the application of Christianity to 
affairs as worthy the attention of the realistic 
school of fiction. Even in flitting from one 
sentence to another, the mind carries flash- 
light pictures of dedicated lives dear to 
Christiau memory. We see the soul of Luther 
daring the world—“Here [stand, Teaunot 
otherwise. God help me. Amen,” Frederick 
Robertson, popular preacher of a fashionable 
church in which the undergraduates of Ox- 
ford stood packed to hear him, walking the 
streets by night, a sick, a dying man, to save 
the fallen women of Brighton; Dorothea 
Trudel, healing the sick of Switzerland with 
Ho Materia medica but that of a consecrated 
life and awful prayer; Elizabeth Frye, “visit- 
ing” ber master “in prison,” and Christian- 
izing the penal system of the world. We re- 
eull those seleet spirits who, at any cost, 
stood pledged to protect the fugitive slave of 
our own country, presenting hitmsel! with 
the historic password, “LI was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” We speak below our breath 
with reverence the name of Father Damien, 
that Christian priest who elected to tuke up 
his abode upon the Jeper island of the Sand- 
wich group, and there, a leper, die, We see 
with blinding eyes obscure homes that we 








theory and practice of personal holiness; 


this dees not affect the circumstance that this 


standard has been equaled or excelled by 


better Christians than we are, and that the 
kind of religious deference which he has 
excited Upon the part of literary criticism is 
in faet the result of imperfectly trained 
vision. Itis really nothing more than defi- 
cient education which has put this heavy 
emphasis upon the Sclavie idealist. Weare 
not often reminded, but we cannot remember 
too often, that our critics, as a elass, are not 
religious men, and that facts familiar to many 
minds of otherwise less general culture than 
the litterateur is supposed to possess, may 
easily be found out of his orbit. Ab the 
death of M. Leon Gozlan, no member of 
his) family could tell whether he had 
professed the Jewish or the Christian retigion, 
withouch he had written twenty volumes and 
fifteen comedies, and had edited ten newspa- 
pers. The specilie ignorance of the irreligious 
intellect is natural; it is almost inevitable. 
Our culture follows the dine of our sympa- 
thies. A mistake now and then is to be ex- 
pected. What is called the faith of the 
higher life, has not failed to find disciples in 
intellectual circles which have welcomed as 
“some new thing” the enthusiasm older than 
Madame Guvyon, as old.as the first Oriental 
dreamer who concentrated his being upon 
the mystic OM, or prejected his willing soul 
toward Nirvana. There is sometbing very 
sucgestive in the tendency of a certain class 
of educated minds to find religious inspira- 
tion anywhere except in the torms accepted 
by the mass of Christian believers. Ino our 
day spiritualism has found amazing vietinis— 
not of the unlearned (theosophy ineredible 
adherents), not of the ignorant. Tt has proved 
nore interesting that Koot Hoomi should ap- 
pear in mid-ocean with a letter from India, 
than that Paul should) be caught into the 
third heaven, Many a mind has gone rever- 
ently mad over Mezoomadar, which found no 
spiritual impetus in the Gospel of John. To 
become a Buddhist has been really select. A 
man in New York capped the climax bv sac- 
rificing an ox to Jupiter in his back parlor. 


Now, it seemsto us that the Tolstoi mania 
is, in part, another form of the same tendency. 
Canon Farrar has so well pointed out, in an 
earlier number of the Forum, the antiquity of 
the Tolstoinn experiment, that nothing re- 
mains to be said by way of historical foot 
note upon that point. Our Russian noble is 
whoble Russian, but he is not the originator of 
the faith, He may be evén a little of a 
“crank” in certain particuiars, though that 
is an accusation so common to the history of 
an audacious soul that one dare not make it 
flippantly. But this goes for nothing when 
realism turns its microscope upon him. The 
amount of it all seems to be that Tolstoi bas 
simply, for the time, made religion fashiona- 
ble. He has given belief prestige. One 
would suppose that he had discovered the 
founder of the Christian religion. He has 
bestowed eclaé upon the message of God to 
the world. He has revised an ancient and 
nectlected publication. He has put the New 
Testament upon editorial tables. He has 
made the Savior of mankind so “realistic” 
that art can afford to recognize him. He 
has, in short, introduced Jesus Christ to ex- 
clusive literary circles. 

Some months since snow fell in Charleston, 
South Carolina. A few faint flakes trembied 
down like falling stars. They were said to 
be the first for twenty years. Alert young 
eyes looked at them for the first time in their 
lives. Men ran out into the® streets and 
caught the melting wonder on their coat 
sleeves, on their hands; they called to each 
other and exhibited the marvel excitedly, 
Aged shopkeepers came out of their doors 
and snatched at specimens, There may have 
been fifty flakes. The beautiful spar was the 
wonder of the moment and melted with it. 
A literary view of Christ is a passing play. 
It is phenomenal like the snow tlake of the 
south. It drops into graceful hands out- 
stretched for the last flue fancy; it is over- 
turned in them, and studied, and prettily dis- 
cussed—and melts in them to make roum for 
the next highly crystallized wonder. 

When we come to the heart of the matter, 
itis not “Launeelot nor another” that is in 
question, Itoccurs to us in the course of 
time that Tolstoi is not the Redeemer of the 
world snd Mr. Howells bis prophet. Show 
us the Greek scholar who takes his Plato in 
translation, and we show you the Christian 
who takes his Christ at second hand. After 
alt, it is the superb directness of Tolstui 
Whiek has given such passing importance to 
his views, Somebody in the world usually 
recognizes ab honest man. dt is always in- 
teresting to be straightforward. The Rus- 
siau has gone sharp to the mark, He read 
lus Christ in the original. da our day this 
practice is ontol diate. When we have done 
us much, we may be equipped so far as to 
become counselors at law of the Christian 
faith, Until we have, any fanatic who his, 
may be our superior in the practical graces 
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of Christianity. Itis possible that the Lord | fruit to a single order causes the deuler no 


would not now require a wealthy follower to 
make shoes, and seclude that amount of 
trade from the shoemaker; but the disciple 
who does it “in his name,” is by simple virtue 
of the beautiful logic of self-demal an at- 
torney for the truth who goes far to win the 
ease. Aman may swallow the Nicene creed, 
and digest the Thirty-nine articles, but not be 
tit to black the last boot made by the 
alnateur shoemaker who has swept the 
“chord of self in musie out of sight,” in be 
ardent strugele to discover what Jesus Christ 
really meant by the world and what it is the 
world’s duty to do about it. Making every 
allowance for the proportion of delusion or 
alienated good sense in Tolstoi, he is prob- 
ably closer than most of us to the principles 
of Christianity. Huis sincerity, his simplicity 
and unsellishoess, penetrated by his com- 
mandinug intelligence, have done spiritual ser- 
vice with which his renewal of an ancient iv- 
terpretautive experiment was in useful bar- 
mony. His is a consecrated intelligence. The 
world never fails to respond to that. 

Meauwhile, there is no doubt about it, we 
wre pitiably muddled about the whote Chris- 
tinuidea. The religion of Jesus has devas- 
tated itself with practical blunders enough to 
have destroyed a less robust faith or one of 
luwer origin, We may paraphrase the cele- 
brated ery of Madame Rolaud: ‘Oh, Chris- 
tianity! Christianity! How many crimes are 
committed in thy name!’ The central tigure 
of tuman history, the Galilean, has founded a 
faith upon Which he distinctly urees that the 
survival of the soul depends. Yet, after two 
thousand years of Christian culture, our prac- 
tical results are not unhke the Russiau peas- 
aut’s view of the Trinity — “The Savior, Mother 
of God, and St. Nicholas.” Considered asthe 
disciples of a religion representing the awful 
claim of Christirnity, we are surprisingly dis- 
integrated by those vagaries aud weukuesses 
Which defeat unity and organization. We 
are corroded by worldliness of heart. We 
are imprisoned in narrowness of intellect. We 
are disgraced by a defective humanity. 

The essential principles of Jesus Christ seem 
tu be reduced to three. The tirst of these is 
the imperious demand for a personal conse- 
cration to right, su select, so severe, so lofty, 
wud so sustained that it is to be comprehended 
only through achievement. Far beyond our 
brightest fact we see it shining in a dazzling 
mist, aS one sees the cutline of the celestial 
city in that old engraving setting forth the 
course of Bunyan’'s pilgrim—the ene supreme 
ideal of the earth. Who was Christ?) A ear- 
peuter become a rabbi~what we should call 
a “self made” itinerant preacher. What bas 
he done? (xuided the conscience and created 
the hope of the world. How did he doit? By 
personal holiness nothing less than awful. 
To study this highly sesiuuzed nature even as 
an intellectual exercise, for an hour, is tuo 
breathe rarified air. We descerd [rom it, 
panting, as one dves from a great poem or a 
mountain. What would be the effect of a 
thorough moral assimilation of this delicate 
uwtinosphere?- What refinement of the sensi- 
bility! What nutrition of the soul! What 
sucred fire to toe brain! What spiritual 
courtliness to the conduct! 

What do Christian believers undertake? 
Simply the imitation of the most intense life 
the world has Knowo. Au acute absorption 
iu the prucess would seem tv be logically 
necessary. Most of us go about it as we go 
to a matinee where the program is too fa- 


miliar. What dves the Founder of our religion . 


demand? Absolutely, the surrender of per- 
sonal preference to his theory of life. Yet 
the last thing which we seem likely to dois to 
ayvree upon his theory. Whatever else it is 
not, itisat least beyond dispute a theory of 
breathless self-sacrifice. Oue of the greatest 
pagaus of our day has said: ‘What [look to 
is the time when the impulse to help our fel- 
lows shall be as immediate and as irresistible 
as that which I feel to grasp something if I 
am falling.” In such a conception of life, 
eall it by what uame we will, ‘“Jesusof Nazar- 
eth passeth by.” The Christian doctrine is in 
many cases most vividly expressed by an 
outsider, perhaps because he takes a fresher 
view of it. A sensible religious writer has 
put it this way: 

The Christian law is the liw of love. Who- 
ever puts the rulesof art above the law of 
love isa pagan. He who habitually seeks to 
gratify his own tastes rather than to du guod 
to all men as be has opportunity, is not a 
Christian but a pagan. 

Now, whatever else he was or was not, and 
whatever be meant or did not mean, Jesus 
was essentially an uaworldly man. The 
question it not, Are we all to become evun- 
gelists and pool our property, and allow our- 
selves to be thrashed by bullies! Shall Bea- 
con street adopt the table manners of Caper- 
naum! Shiall the failith of Palestine be made 
the fashion ia the New England climate? The 
question is, What would the Founder of our 
faith do in our situation? Have we got at the 
sense of it? Have we applied Chris- 
linnity? Have we made a science of the 
divine art whose principles he impersonated! 
Have we the genus of self sacrificet Have 
we the passion of unworldliness? 

There is a fruit market in Boston which has 
existed for thirty yearsupon the whims of the 
rich, Hamburg grapes atten dollars a pound 
ure regularly in stock. Jn the winter, straw- 
berrics aad asparagus sell easily at three 
dollars u box. or buneh, When the first 


Florida berries come, thirteen in a cup, at 
four dollars a cup, parties are supplied. One 
hundred and twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
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surprise. 

A Chinese vase of sang de bowuf finds a pur- 
chuser comfortably at five thousand doflers. 
The famous peach blow vase was sold for 
fourteen thousand. A mantel piece costing 
five thousand dollars is no startling feature 
In our homes, The eatalogue price of Ivan- 
Romanoff, the Siberian wolf hound, in the 
last New York dog show, was ten thousand 
dolars. A horse sold the other day for ifty 
thousand, anda distinguished philanthropist 
pronounced him “cheap at that.” There isa 
stove slab valued at forty theusand dollars, 
laid in frontof a well kuown private dwelling 
in New York. Itis no uncommon thing to 
give fifty thousand dollars for a racing yacht; 
the average cost of repairs and improvements 
on such a boat, while in dock between regat- 
tas, would maintain an ceconemical fumaly for 
ayear. One thousand dullars a week for the 
support of a cruising boat is a familiar fig- 
ure. TPwenty thousand dollars for a woman's 
dress is not an unknown price, The jewelry 
of our ladies has reached such value that they 
dare not wear their gems; such pricelessuess 
is sewn into invisible seats that female 
fashion on w summer tour is a temptation to 
atrain wrecker. [tis a well known fact that 
many families have abandoned the use of 
their silver, which finds a lodging in a safe 
deposit vault, while the dinner table is dee: - 
orated, and the burglar delied, with plated 
ware, Itaus perfectly understovud that paste 
rests upon fair bosoms, while the diimonds 
glitter at the banker’s, Some years since it 
was found that the expenditure for the main- 
tenance of the royal stables exceeded the en- 
tire sum set upart for public education in 
Great Britain. 

The bishop of Manchester once read to his 
congregation the fullowing passage, saying 
that be received it from a young lady who 
Wished to know what time there was in her 
life for Christian work: 

We breakfast about ten. Breakfast oceu- 
pies the best part of an hour, during which 
we read our letters and pick up the latest 
hews iu the papers. Alter that we have to 
go and answer our Jetters, and my mother 
expects Me tu write her notes of invitation or 
bo reply tu such. Then Lhave to eo into the 
couser vatory and feed the cauaries aad par- 
rors, aud cut off the dead leaves and faded 
flowers from the plants. Then at is time to 
dress for lunch, and at two ovelock we luneh. 
At three my mother likes me to @o with her 
when she makes ber calls, and we then eume 
home to a five o'clock tea, when some frieuds 
dropin, After that we vet ready to take our 
drive in the park, and then we go hume to 
dinver; aud atter dinuer we go to the theater 
or the opera; and then when we vet hume [ 
am so dreadtuliy tired that IL avu’t know 
what to do. 

“It’s not the rents I ijook to,” said the under- 
taker laudlord of a wretched tenement bluck 
in London, to Octavia Hill; “ivs the deaths L 
get out of the houses.” Some years ago 
fashionable New York did penance by a spurt 
of charity in the then famous vase of James 
Howard, an industrious, suber, honest Ameri- 
can, Wko threw a stone into a plumber’s win- 
dow, und stole a few brass faucets to buy 
bread for children who were starving, and 
for a wife dying of consumption. For a few 
days the unsavory street where he lived 
glittered with liveried carriages, whose oc- 
cupunts amused themselves by playing My 
Lady Bountiful to that astounded family, and 
rolled away to the next new scene in the pri- 
vate theatricals of gay life. 

Ina New England town the other day, a 
newsbuy, hardly btigher than the platform, 
was run over by a hurse car and fatally burt. 
What uid this self supporting baby of six 
years, wWheu writhing inthe last avouies of a 
terrible death! He called piteousiy for his 
mother. To shriek upon her breast? That 
she might clasp him while the surgeon worked! 
To give ber his day’s earnings. “I’ve saved 
‘em, mother,” be cried. ‘I’ve saved ’em all. 
Here they are.” When his little clenched, 
dirty hand fell rigid, it was found to contain 
four cents. 

Tke city of Detroit may yet remember the 
case of “4rertie,” which touched the press of 
the vountry at the time. A passer through 
Clinton street one day observed a Jittle 


Irish boy hidiwg in a doorway and 
crying, A sytmputhetic inquiry brought 


to hyht one of the must exquisite stories ever 
recorded of the sick poor, In a wretched 
cellur a litule girl of ten lay very iil The 
winduew-pates were broken (it was March, by 
the way) aud variuusly stuifeud. Forone pane 
the supply of tenement aploistery had given 
out, The wiud aad the boys looked in easily. 
Just within runge of curious eyes the cot of 
the sick child Wis stretched. The gamins of 
Cliuton street discovered her plight. One ht- 
tle fellow dropped au orange through the 
broken glass; a plaintive voice thauked the 
unseen giver gratefully, This touching merey 
became the fashion iu that poor neighbor- 
hood. Every diy saw the cubs of the street 
cuddling like cussets outside that window, 
Wisps of evergreca, swept out of florists 
doors, broken flowers thrown away, offerimgs 
of fruit, with the decayed part cubout—every 
delicacy fur the sick that the resources of 
Clinton street udiwitted of, went through the 
broken pane, One little fellow begged a 
bunch of frozen Malaga grapes froma dealer, 
to Whom he offered his rugged cap in pay- 
nent. One day the buys said, “aur Gertie is 
dead,” aud the christian street-boys became 
tbe mouruers behind the hearse of the starved 
and frozen child, 

Now, can uuy of us dare to say that a state 
of civilization ia which such things are not 
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only possible, but in which such extremes of | tense public interest in the city, and of se- | York churches, although employed in the 


human ease and misery are tolerated as the 
necessary conditions of society, represents 
the christianity of Christ? Says Isaac Taylor: 

‘Vo insure its large purpose of good will to 
man, the Jaw of Christ spreads out its claims 
very fur beyond the circle of mere pity or 
natural kindness, and in absolute and per- 
emptory terms demands for the use of the 
poor, the ignorant, the wretched—and de- 
mands from every one who names the name 
of Christ--the whole residue of tateuts, 
wealth, tine, that may remain after prunary 
claims bave been satisiled.” 

I do not forget that we are thought to be 
the most charitable people on the face of the 
earth. Ido not forgetthe vast machinery of 
our public relief and the reputable organiza- 
tion of our chureh benevelence, nor the dew 
of our private mercies; but, taking us at our 
highest, and our attempts to tive the unworld- 
ly life at their strongest, and the entire piti- 
ful result at its best, L wonder that the Lord 
of the Christian religion does net whip us out 
of our bric-a-brac lives, and the whole temple 
of humanity that we have degraded, with the 
fine Jash of his holy scorn. 


Next to the personal consecration of Christ, 
we come upon the fundamental principle of 
his superb liberality. It would be incredible, 
if it were not so familiar a fact as to give a 
trite thought, that the fullowers of this gen- 
erous-hearted leader shoulda have squarely 
turned their backs upon his precept and per- 
formance in this regard. Bigotry may be 
ealled the ecclesiastical vice, as worldliness 
isthe personal one of the Christian cultus, 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt, talking together 
once, In their light, literary way, made this 
memorable concession to Christianity: “What 
might not this religion do, if itrelledon char- 
ity, not on creed!” The worst of itis that the 
progress of time, which, after all, does some- 
thing for mos’ of us in most respects, does 
not seem to have advanced us radically in 
this. The Inquisition changes its basis, that 
isall. A child inquired with terror, on first 
hearing of the Audover controversy, “are 
they heretics, mamma? Will they be burned” 
For the rack and the molten virgin, we have 
the ordination service and the examination 
before the board of commissioners for for- 
eign missions, The torture by insomnia has 
only taken ou a finer phase. A’ good man 
who is not sure that the Bible insists upon be- 
lief in everlasting damnation as a condition of 
rehable character, is pronounced untit to teach 
to cannibals the elements of Christian cour- 
tesy. There is no doubt that young mea of 
the first dedication and most oriminal disposi- 
tion of thought, are warned out of our pul- 
_ pits to-day by the thevlogical torture cham- 
ber through which @ virile conscience must 
pass before the authority of the church is laid 
upon the longing to preach the gospel of love 


to men. Robert jugersoll is the direct de- 
scendant of the Westminster confession, 


“Brethren,” cried Cromwell to the framers of 
that moral rack, “I beseech you in the bowels 
of the Lord, believe it possible that you may 
be mistaken!” 

Ina southern town known to the writer, 
seven churches of different sects exist. Not 
one is able to support a pastor, Itinerants of 
different denominations visit this interesting 
and typical place by turns. One Saaday you 
have Hobson's choice of your Methodist; the 
next you must play Lutheran; and so on. The 
whole village turns out, aud prays accord- 
ingly. The days of worship are Known as 
Baptist Sunday, or orthodox Sunday, or 
Universalist Sunday, or whatever it may be. 
“But when,” asked a visiter to this extraor- 
dinary people, “when is the Lord’s Day” 

A stranger happening in at Dean Stanley's 
service came away once saying: ‘1 went to 
learn the way to heaven; I was told the way 
to Palestine.” The case is similar with us in 
this wise. Many and dreary are the times 
that we go to the religion of our day to learn 
the way to heaven, and we are taught the 
way to aecreed. We go panting with spirit- 
val thirst and aching with spiritual hunger; 
we are fed with theological stones. We gu 
longing for peace; we find asword. We zo 
in search of aw divine muster; we get the 
evangelical council. We seek the holy and 
the humble instruction that trains a soul for 
the sacred diploma of the religious teachers 
we find a Jaw suit. We seek the cross of 
Christ; we find the supreme court. 

It is a well known fact trat ardent workers 
inthe temperance movement find the grog 
shops and the churches their chief obstacles. 
You soon learn to count the liquor dealer and 
the communicant almost equally out of rank 
with you in your solitary battle. You must 


bring = your drunkard to the vestry, 
or he may as well co drink. You 


must save your “reformed man” in the 
denomitation, or you may collect your ti- 
brary and piano for the club room—ias very 
likely you will—from the impenitent world. 
J was once present at a touching scene where 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered in the presence of a crowd of 
fallen men strigeling for a new life. These 
poor fellows could not have borne so inuch as 
the odor of the sacred wines it would have 
seb their bodies and souls on fire. Pure water 
filled the nickel plated tankard of the eom- 
munion service, The bread and the water of 
life were blessed before the wisttul gaze of 
these reverent custuways. The clergyman 
officiating, an old man who had dedicated 
his age to the temperance work, and a duzen 
poor, plain, obscure, unlocked chureh mein- 
bers in the communicants’ seats, were the 
ouly representatives of the church of Christ 
present at a scene which was a matter of jn- 


vere ecclesiastical blaine to the temperance 
people. 

Itis amazing that we should even have to 
remind ourselves that with all this dead line 
of religious respectability the Founder 
of our faith had no more to do than he had 
with the moral example of Herod. Christ 
was the e-me-outer of bis day. He was the 
Protestant; be was the liberal; he was the 
victim of spiritual i:dependence. He was 
the fuith that rises 

“Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing.” 

His teaching was one thrilling protest 
against ecelesiasticism. His life was one pa- 
thetic plea for religious freedum. Love thy 
God and thy neighbor, and follow me; his 
command and our duty are in those few and 
simple words. He cut down doctrinism and 
dogmatism us au mower cuts down thistles. 
In his insistance on practical holiness there 
was ho room for chatter about creeds. He 
gave himself to God and to miserable men. 
This fervent young rabbi had no time to for- 
mulate a “Shorter Catechism.” 

Faucy, for the nonce, our Lord appointed 
chairman of the examining committee of a 
heresy hunting chureh to-day. Oue imagines 
the eloquent silence with which he would sit 
out the accepted tests of fitness for member- 
ship in his visible church. What does the can- 
didate believe concerning the total depravity 
of all mankind! Is be aware that be com- 
mitted the sin of Adam? What are his views 
upou the eternal damnation of the finally im- 
penitent? Has he faith in the sanucity of im- 
mersion? Does he accept the sacrament of 
infant sprinkling? Test his knowledge of the 
Trinity. Try his theory of the nature and 
office of the Holy Ghost. Is he sound upon 
the doctrine of election? Does he totter upon 
justification by faith? 

Now conceive it to be the turn of the mute 
presiding officer to put questions to the can- 
didate. One may imagine that the test ques- 
tions for religious character would now take 
a surprising turn. Have you a pure heart! 
Do you love the Lord your God with the 
whole of it? Explain to us your relation with 
your neighbors. Are you beloved in your 
home? Can you control your temper? Do 
you talk scandalf Are you familiar with the 
condition of the poorf What are your 
methods of relieving it? Can you happily 
«ive disagreeable service to the sick? How 
you bear physical suffering when it falls to 
your own lot? How many drunkards have 
you tried to reform’ What outcasts 
have you sought) to save?) What mourners 
have you comforted?) Oa what social theory 
do you invite guests to your house? What 
proportion of your income do you give to the 
needs of others! What do you understand by 
prayer to God? What is your idea of a Cnrist- 
like life! 

The third vital characteristic of the Chris- 
tiunity of Christ plainly consists in his un- 
swerving democracy. It is not possible to 
put too great an emphasis upon this tixed and 
terribly neglected truth. We say in glib 
familiar phrase that the basis of Christianity 
is the brotherhood of hunanity—what has 
been usefully called the “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity.” Not one in twenty of us realizes 
that this means an ideal of daily life as far 
above our own as the center of the solar sys- 
tem is above the level of the sea. Which of 
us cives the recognition of imitation to the 
astonishiig example of Jesus io this regard? 
Christ was the educated and sanetilied so- 
cialist. He was the consistent democrat. He 
was the consecrated agitator. Social rank 
simply did not exist for him. Caste he 


scorned. A fisherman was bis” most 
intimate frend. He accepted the bospi- 
tality of an ostracized man. He = con- 


versed fearlessly and naturally with aban- 
doned women. He did not refuse to penitent 
outcasts the preciouspess of his) personal 
friendship. He was never known to shrink 
from foul diseases. Vulgar natures he treated 
with the patience of high refinement. The 
Secommon people” loved him. He denounced 
the fashionable shams of his times with the 
nouchalance of an emperor aad the intelli- 
rence of an artisan. He scathed the petty 
pretensions of the leaders of society with 
that indifference to criticism characteristic of 
high birth, and that sympathy with what we 
call the {ower classes” incident to a personal 
expericuce of poverty. His social theories 
held the relentlessness of love. There is no 
polite way of evading them. There is uo 
well bred opportunity of ignoring them. The 
Christianity of Christ must uecet them pout 
plank. ‘They are its essential test. They are 
iUS first and final demand. Malthus bas re- 
minded us that the histories of maukinad which 
we possess ure, in general, only histories of 
the higher classes. Authentic Christianity 
must be av history of the masses. Bocially 
cousidered a Christhin must be, in a sense, 
interestinvly varied from the old theological 
one, “born agaia.” He has new kin, he makes 
new neighbours, he incurs new social obliga- 
tions, he readjusts his) pusition in’ human so- 
ciety, or he wightas well go call himself a 
Druid. 

‘Lhe fashionable church has received its full 
shure of derision, from critics who may not 
be worthy of a back sent im ity but that dues 
bob afYeet the fact that it deserves all it ets, 
The recent popular attack upon the pew rental 
system may uot be made altogether froma 
devout pot of view; none the less it will do 
food. Bexton Williams has let fy a ery 
Winged truth; and the girl reporter who 
found herself welcomed by only five New 







service of the wewspaper rather than 
of the Lord, has put her shabbily gloved 
fiuger upon the spot where the tuberculosis of 
our religious system sets in. It is the undec- 
orated fact, that if Jesus Christ were to enter 
almost any of our influential churches to-day 
he would be shown into the back gallery; and 
he could not obtain admission to our parlors 
without a letter of introduction from) some 
person iv our “set.” “You will find,” says a 
nice observer, “that so far aus people are 
reached by religious worship outside of their 
especial religious belief, it is the social recog- 
nition which has won them.” 

In a luxurious home, whose invitations are 
not declined, whose hospitality is familiar to 
many distinguished men and women of our 
land, there may be found, any day, mingled 
with the most gifted guests, plain, poor, ob- 
secure people, quite unknown in “society.” I 
ouce saw atabreakfast at this house, the fore- 
most poet in the country seated next a mis- 
sage rubber, a poor girl training herself for 
the practice of medicine, and in need of two 
things—-a good breakfast anda glimpse into 
tbe cultivated world. Sbe had both, in the 
Lord's name, in that Christian home. Yet the 
spirit of that ideal hospitality is so rare that 
we tell of itas we do of heroic deeds. The 
Christianity of Christ would make it so com- 
mon that we should notice it only as we do 
the sunrise. 

There does not exist outside of the New 
Testument such a conception of the Christian 
spirit as the great Frenchman (not distin- 
guished for ecclesiastical views of God, but 
exiled for his practical love of man) pave us 
in the greatest work of fiction since Shakes- 
peare. Who forgets the bishop in ‘Les 
Miserables,” immortal because he acted like 
Christ? His palace converted into a hospital, 
his income expended for the suffering, out cf 
the luxuries of his highly civilazed past, the 
“spiritual man of the world” (as Margaret, 
Fuller would put it) had saved an elevant 
toilet case, six silver plates, und silver candle- 
sticks. ‘‘Kuock there,” said the citizen to the 
ex-galley slave whom no other roof would 
shetter. 

The bisbop touched his hand gently and 
said: 

You need not tell me who you are. This is 
not my house; it is the house of Christ. It 
does not ask any comer whether he has a 
naine, but whether he has an affliction. 

In all uninspired literature what is finer 
than the scene between the Bishop and Val- 
jean, when the gendarmes bring the arrested 
guests and silver back to this threshold of 
superhuman hospitality: 

Ab, there you are! said Monseigneur, I am 
glad to see you. But I gave you the candle 
sticks also, which ure silver like the rest and 
would bring youtwo hundred francs. Why 
did you not take them along with your plate! 

Left alone with the astounded thief, the 
Christian idealist grew stern and solemn: 

Never forget that you have prom’sed me 
to use this silver to become an honest man. 
Jean Valjean, my brother, you be- 
long no longer to evil but to good. It is 
your soul that Dam buying for you. I with- 
draw it from dark thoughts and from the 
spirit of perdition, and I give it te God. 

Thechild of sucha spiritual god father, who 
wonders that Jean Valjean, the galley slave, 
becomes Mayor Madeleine, the saint of a dis- 
trict, and the protector of every despised and 
rejected creature in it? It is thus that the 
Christianity of Christ ought to be spiritually 
inherited. The idea cultivated by the litur- 
gic church, that the laying on of apostolic 
hands creates an ancestry of priestly power, 
isa pleasant fancy, pale beside what might 
be the tremendous facts of moral heredity in 
the Christian life. The possibilities of culture 
in this direction areunfathomed, Said Daniel 
Webster, in his private confession of faith: 

I believe that the experiments and subtleties 
of human wisdom are more likely to obscure 
than to enlighten the revealed will of God, 
and that he is the most accomplished scholar 
who kas been educated at the feet of Jesus, 
and in the College of Fishermen. 

When all is said, it comes to this: Type, 
not argument, governs men; and the Christ- 
type will control the world just as soon as 
and no sooner than it is consistent, simple, 
urdent and sincere. Christianity cannot ex- 
pect to become a science on inattention which 
would destroy the perfection of a phonograph, 
nor to conquer society by a series of “bolt- 
ing” experiments which would defeat any 
political party known to civilized nations. 
Comtmon sense holds the balance of power in 
religion as much as it does in affairs. There 
is what we may calla common spirituality, 
to which human respect always defers. ‘The 
Christianity of Christ necessitates a personal 
consecration fanned to a white heat that 
burns to ashes all the ordinary standards of 
conduct; involves a religious toleration ‘all 
jove, and of Jove all worthy,” requires an 
estimate of social values absolutely revolu 
tionary to our accepted models, 

‘Jhe time can come, and if it can, it must, 
When the New Testament shall be intelli- 
gently adapted to the twentieth century. 
The time must come, and if it must, it can, 
When spiritual caste shall be the only basis 
of soctal rank. If Christ's life ineans any- 
thing, this is inevitable. he imacination fal- 
ters before the progress of a consecrateu 
sociology. ‘The cutnplexity of our wee woud 
make it un interesting science toa cynic, aua 
fuscinating toanenthusiast. “The uleat is 


. . . 


far spent, Oh, householders,” said Guutatma, 
sig is time for you to do what you deem must 
fit.’ 

it has beea weil said that all problems ve- 


ener een me 


solve themselves into the problem of personal 
righteousness. The key to our perplexities 
hes no further than a devout and dedicated 
heart, The life of the Nazarene will bewilder 
society with asticniatie optical interpreta- 
tions notan hour beyond the time when we 
bring to bear upon it the lens of a publie pur- 
ity and fervor that shuts out private difer- 
epee or defaults as foreign war ealled from 
the bickering Helleves “Greek curses to Per- 
sie”? and “Creek tears to Athens.” 

Outside of touching individual exceptions, 
which prove the rule with ao kind of divine 
sileuce and shame like that in which our Mas- 
ter wrote with his flnger on the ground ip the 
presence of the erring woman, the Christinn- 
ity of Christ isan unauchieved ideal, but it is 
as practicable as that of truth or honor. And, 
after all, it is one of our “literary class” who 
has put the whole argument for usin these re- 
verberating words: 

“Vf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only aman, ] say 


That of all mankind T cleave to him, » 
And to him will clenve aiway. 

“If Jesus Christ is a (God, 

And the only God, DP swear 

1 will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, aud the airl? 





The Church Phat Might Be. 

At the dedication of the new Unitarian 
church at Hast Wevmouth, Mass., Rev. Alfred 
Cross of Dighton was one of the speakers. 
His address was short, as were all of the 
speeches, but he took advantage of the oeca- 
sion to make a strone plea for action on the 
partof all Unitarians in regard to the social 
questions that are erving out for solution. 
He said, amone other things: 


Since [ was here preaching for that short 
season in the Masonic hall of this place, and 
gathering tovether the few men who were 
determined that an Unitarian church building 
should stand on Kast Waymouth soil, since 
that time [Co have been converted—not. to 
Roman Catholicism, nor to any shade of 
Protestant orthodoxy, nor is my conversion 
a mere renewal or extension in my mind of 
Unitarian theological doctrines, but it is that 
Lhave begun to believe in the possibility of 
sochul regeneration; and to feel ino my heart 
that it isthe duty of Unitarian churehes and 
Unitsrian ministers to get at the bottom facts 
and the bottom truths of the social questions, 
aud te strike for the complete abolition of 
mdustrial slavery in America. [t is incum- 
bent uponus to let the time spent in) such 
buildings as this be occasionally devoted to 
the examination of this greatest question 
of the day. foam persuaded this is not an 
untimely word at the dedication of a new 
chureb in the name of liberal Christiamty; 
and [do not wish you to be in any doubt as 
to what Pimean, 

Here is the serious question for the day— 
vea for the hour. Do the Unitarian ministers, 
backed up by the Unitarian societies, feel they 
have a mission in Gods bame to go up to those 
causes in this land which are identical in char- 
acter With the causes of poverty in other 
lands, examine them freely, bring them out 
to the light, test them by the spirit of human- 
ity and speak phunly? 

There is a remedy for the curses which 
alllict the people —a natural remedy—aud it is 
not charity, itis justice; it is the prevention 
of gross privileges by wise legislation; it is 
the making of the inahenable rights of the 
people something more than a mere name, 

And it seems to me that if our Unitarianism 
ean go Where men’s minds are earver for the 
truth and where the evils of poverty are most 
apparent (and this church is dedicated as we 
have said in our service, that the poor might 
havethe gospel preached to them) and preach 
justice there, then it will not) long” re- 
main a small denomination, There may 
be a deluve of suffering, a purging of the 


‘threshing floor,’ bat Unitarianisin going 
oub to try men’s souls with the truth 


pertaining to the welfare of society, will 
vrow stroug and increase simply because it 
holds in its heart and iv its mouth the loving 
word of God. Tf it will cease for a while to 
tolk about Choaning and Theodore Parker—- 
the dead and gone heroes of a past day—and 
bea Channing and bea Theodore Parker in 
social matters for the present day; if it will 
ceuse to long for the vestinent and ceremonies 
and set forms of doctrine as in a ritualistic 
ehurch and beta church cradling the new born 
babe of truth, though it bein the rude manger 
of wu outer shed, then it shall rise glorious 
wud goon “from strength to strength, from 
Vielory to victory.” 

A New 


Home for the Mauhattan 


Tax Clab. 

The Manhattau single tax club packed up 
their belongings on the night of the 24th and 
next day put them in storage, where they 
will retain until May 4, when the club wall 
take possession of their new quarters at 36 
Clinten pliee, 

Waiter H. Paige of the Forum wall deliver 
the lecture this coming Sunday evening, bis 
subject being “Protection aad Mersonal Char- 
weter.”? 

All theimembers are requested ta attend 
this lecture, which will be the opening one in 
Lhe new headquarters. 

Just before Jeaving thew late home the 
club bevan working under their gew consti- 
tution, A tnanaging bourd was appointed by 
President Faulhaber to serve until the elec- 
tion, Which will take place eurly iu dune, 
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not fed by them. 


suite of 
~~ vited them one and all to be my guests in 


6 ti night, Fo danced 


~- @harm to my mind, 


party, 
front of the chemists’ shops to look 


Were satisfactory, 
“where, sometimes, she would be more em- 


12 


EE 
fea same 





THE LAST TRANSFORMA- 


TION SCENE OF THE 
SEASON. 


-C, be Pirkis int All the Year Round. 


The professor rose majestically from 
his chair. 

“Don't talk to me about the guidance 
of your senses,” he: said severely; tfvou 
should guide tiem, not they you. If 1 


had my way Lwould halve. the senses of 


uine-teufths of mankind, und then people 
would beve inore than they could miun- 
age. Five senses to feed one brain! Tu 
‘nine eitses out of ten the brain isswaniped, 
It is like giving a min 
a team to drive before he nee learut-to 


cmanage a pair!” 


Thad jumped out of the fry ing-pan ‘into 
the fire. Inthe carlier part of the evening 
T had convoyed ® party, consisting of 


uncle, aunt and country cousins, to the 


pantomime—the last performance of the 
season. Then [had crept wway to enjoy 
‘a quiet cigarette over my evening paper 
‘before the conclusion of the performance 


compelled me to take my place as host at . 


the head of the supper table, and, lo, this 


~ tertible professor had swooped down upon 


me and, without any provocation on my 
part, had stepped into his professional 
chair, und cigarette and evening paper 
together had to make their obeisance to 


itn. 


This bevy of country relatives had beeu, 


if the phrase be lowed, hanging over iny 


head for the past three years, ever since, 
in fact, tidings had reached my native 

village, in Wiltshire, that Twas achieving 
fame and fortune for myself in London as 
au clectriciau. 

From that time omy relatives had ap- 
peared determined not to lose sight of mie; 
wand, from time to time, had revived my 
waning recollection of them by a series of 


ebaracteristic presents. 


T should add that a delicately conveyed 


intimation, that not one of them bad ever 


visited the metropolis or “seen the sights,” 


‘had more than once accompanied their 


presents, 

I kept my relatives at bay for nearly 
three years; then T suce umbed. “Better 
take the draught ata gulp and be done 
with it,” Tsaid to myself. So T hired a 
rooms at ©The Grand,” and in- 


town fora week. 

That was a hard working week. [used 
to go to bed at nights more worn out than 
ever Thad been in the early days of my 
office work. Not so my relatives. They 
showed themselves as impervious to fa- 
tigue as the wheels of the cabs which car- 
ried them through the London streets—L 
used to put them into cabs whenever it was 
possible, 1 found they attracted too much 
attention when allowed to go at hirge, I 
took a week's entire holiday on purpose to 
keep my eye on them; abandoned my 
roums over iny office, and touk possession 
of apartinents adjoining theirs at the ho- 
tel. To tell the truth, Ll was rather afraid 
to trust them out of my sight, lest they 
might wet intomischief; so, from morning 
attendance on their 
On the first day after their arrival 
we did the National gallery, Guildhall, 
St. Paul's, Westniinster abbey, the houses 
of parliament, winding up with high) tea 
and the theatre. From henceforth, high 
tea and the play afterwards vrew to be an 
institution, Work as hard as we might 
all day at the sights, nyrelatives were al- 
ways fresh aut ready oat night for the 
theater: roing 

An odd Rae we must have looked, as 
we skimuned crossings or dialed cabs in 
the intervals between undersround rail. 
way traveling, Uncle Septimus in drab 
paiters, with broadbrinied hat pushed 
back from his forehead, as a rule headed 
our party. He was horribly near-sighted, 
and, being over fourteen stone in weight, 
T was ina constant tremor dest he might 
walk oversomebody, Dick, agedseventeen, 
moon-faced and open-mouthed, strageled 
about anywhere—I told hit to give him- 
self up to the police if he were “lost.” 
Ruth was so small and so quiet, Dsearcely 
gave her a thought; she never seemed to 
get into anybody's way—that was her chief 
Ithink Aunt Ju was, 
perhaps, the most embarrassing of the 
She had aw trick of stopping in 
at the 
drugs they had on view, and, if the survey 
she woulkdb go inside, 


heels. 


batrassing still, But Aunt Pen was 
unquestionably the most attractive. 
“T made up my mind that your relatives 


—ghouldn’t disgrace you among your smart 





and was shortly to make her debut at a 


golden 








THE STANDARD. 


—— 





Loudon. friends, Edmund, ” she said, us 


she stood in the middle of the big Water- 
loo station, “so T ransacked my wardrobe, 
und youssee the result, my dear.” 

Yos, [saw the result, not a doubt, and 
so did other people. Twelve colors, I'm 
confident, came together in her toilet; 
and as for the cut of her garments—well, 
Tecould not have realized even Wiltshire 


milliners perpetrating such atrocities in. 


the shape of bonnet 
not seen them, 

Personally, I had no. objection to her 
standing still in by-streets to look in at 
shop windows, but I confess to having 
the very strongest objection to her habit 
of pet rsistently backing off the curb into 
the very middle of a crowded roadway 
to vet.a view of achureh clock in order to 
set her watch. She was tall, aud stout, 
und it generally took me and a policeman 
to bring her back. She would always 
mildly remonstrate with us both when 
safely landed on the payment. 


“Now, bow am I to sere my watch 
exact to a minute, tmnless To regulate it 
daily?” she would say, standing still to 
savit. ‘Tf DT were in Wiltshire, T should 
have the clock over the squire’s stables. 
But there's not one inal that bie hotel to 
be depended on, and you know I keep you 
wil true to a minute.” 

Yes, net a doubt she did. Whether her 
watch wound her up, ov she wound up her 
watch, I never felt quite sute; but, 
certainly, it was thanks toher unflaggiog 
energy that the ‘lions of London” siew so 
much of me that week, and my personal 
friends so fittle. 


and cloak, if DT dad 


There were two friends, however, who’ 


refused to have their claims set on one 
side by those of iny relatives. Those two 
were a widow. and her daughter with 


whom of date Dhad growh to be on very 
intimate terms. Now, although — the 


mother was styled plain Mrs. Jollitfe, 
the daughter was know as Mademoiselle 
Claire Leclair; this, for the all sufficient 
reason that she was studying for the stage, 


leading theater. 

Mademoiselle Claire was a beautiful girl 
She had big blue eyes, a mountain of 
hair, and the pinkest and = most 
delicate of complexions. She delighted in 
wondertul costumes of sea wreen tint, and 
greatly affected black velvet Rubens hats, 
will ostrich feathers a vard long. As 
wight bel imagined, she had any ad- 
MPers, sun in view of the brilliant pro- 
fessional career which*no doubt lay belore 
her, my masculine friends were in. the 
hibit of telling me that Iwas a lucky fel- 
low to have made, beforehand, such prog- 
ress in the young lady's favor. 

Claire and To were on very easy, con- 
lidentaal terms; she would talk quite 
frankly to me of herself, and her hopes 
and her prospects, She was not going on 
the stage fora living merely—“Oh no, but 
because she wished to enter her protest 
against the too prevalent idea that the 
theatrical profession was not one that a 
lady by birth and education could adopt.” 
It may be remarked, in passing, that her 
mothers pronunciation of the Enelish 
tongue ovcasionally left something to be 
desired, a fact for which Claire readily 
enough accounted by the circumstance that 
Mrs. Jollitte’s parentage was semi-foreign, 
her mother having been Cingalese, and 
her father Irish, Be that as it) may, 
Claire was my divinity in those days, and 
any offerings at her shrine made an item 
‘in iny yearly income. 

This, however, did not) trouble me: mv 
balance at my bankers’ was cood, and 1 
considered myself amply repaid for any 
amount of lavish exenditure by the 
friendly little notes of thanks which, 
sometimes three or four times a week, the 
‘postinan brought me, and by the pleasant 
little evenings which Claire and I—always 
with Mis, Jollitfe as oa decorous third— 
were wont to pass ata theater or other 
public place of amusement. 

Claire hada clever, sharp tongue, anda 
knack of hitting off people's peculiarities 
which was very diverting. IT dare sav, if 
her eyes had not been so soft and brilliant 
und her mouth drawn into such pretty 
curves when she made her witty speeches, 
I might have detected a spice of ill nature 
inthem. As for instance, when she heard 
of the arrival of my country relatives, and 
begged that T would secure frout seats in 
the dress circle at the theater on every 


possible occasion, so that she might get a- 


pood look at them from ‘'.e stalls. Aud 


also, wlien after introduct.con to them at: 


her own request, she whispered in my 
ear, With her largeeyes fixed full on little 
Ruth: “She lool’s like ope of those gutta 
percha toys one buys for babies, which are 





“whether its sutn 


informed me that a ventleman wished to 


shonorary degree for the impetus which I 











warranted to squeak, and which never do 


squeak,” 

As it was, however, 
passed muster with me, and all her re- 
quests were law to ime. And when, on 
the last day of my relatives’ stay ia town, 
she sent me one of her tiny notes, saying 
that she was dull and wanted diverting, 
and hoped I would allow her and her 
mother to join the farewell supper, which 


she knew Iwas giving that night, I sent 


back immediately a delighted invitation, 
although I knew perfectly well what man- 
ner of diverson she expected the family 
party would alford, 

As I sank intoacomfortuble chair beside 
the bright fire, which the coldest and most 
frost biting of springs rendered a necessity, 
I found iny thoughts running not on my 
warm hearted, if somewhat eccentric, 
relatives, but simply on Claire, and Claire 
only. My eveniog paper lay unopened by 
my side, although I knew it contained the 
latest accountof acolossal electric car just 
started in Philadelphia. I took out a pen- 
cil and note book and conumenced making 
aw close calculation of iny yearly incone— 
at what rate it was increasing, und 
total warrante ea ite in 
taking to mysclf so expensive wu luxury in 
shape of a Wife as Mademoiselle Cl hive, 

“Electricity is the power of the day,” I 
suid tuanyself. “Thoseshares in the new 
company are bound to——” But at this 
moment a waiter entered the room, and 


see me, On the card which he presented 
was inscribed: 
PROFESSOR OTTO VON BERGMANN, 
Saint Neot’s College, 
Boston. 
Tknew what lay before me now. This 
professor was a mao well known in both 
hemispheres as a metapliysician, 
philosopher, psychologist, and I don't 
koaow what beside. He was German by 
birth, Enelish by education, American by 
adoption, and held a chair at the Boston 
college, which had conferred on me an 


had given to the study of electricity in 
certain quarters. . 

I looked at) the 
The appearance of that waiter is distinet- 
Iv impressed on my memory from certain 
circumstances which followed. We wus a 
smiul man, about four feet ten inches or 
soin height; at any rate, as dhe fronted 
me, his head was very little above mine 
as I sat. That head was crowned with 
the crispest and curliest of red hair, 
parted down the middle into two dis- 
tinct wings. His features were nonde- 
script, and I have forgotten them, but his 
height and his hair are stereotyped on 
my brain. 

He saw my consternation. 

“He's a quiet looking gentleman, sir,” 
he began, in a friendly tone. 

And then he had to stand on one side 
and let the ‘“quiet-looking gentleman” 
pass, for the professor had followed his 
card upstairs to my room. 

lie was a tall, bony man, with u stoop 
—his head preceded his leys into the room 
by about a quarter of a yard; that bead was 
not bald as so learned a professor's ought 
to be, but was covered with straight, 
greyish hair; his nose was aquiline, his 
chin clean shaven; his eyes I could not 
see, for they were hidden behind blue 
glasses. His voice was mellifluous, yes, 
Ph admit that, when beaddressed me; my 
heart sank not at the manner, but at the 
matter of his speech. 

He expressed his delight at shaking 
hands with a man with whom he had so 
many interests in common, 

Those four last words struck aw note of 
alarm, | bowed—slightly, not cordially— 
to express Iny appreciation at the implied 
compliment. Tsolemnly assert I did neth- 
ineelse. Yet, before tive minutes were 
over our heads, we were in the “very 
thiek of its”? that is to say, he was deliv- 
ering an nimated oration on such light 
Matters as perception, Vision, incor. 
poreity, with occasional side glances ut 
other equally frivolous topics, while 1 sat 
aomute and subjugated listener, 

T tried what stolid tacituenity would 
dos he broke off blandly to inform me that 
my attention was most complimentary, 
and made him “warn to. his subjec Di 
Next Drang the bell, and ordered wine to 
he brought, He declined all refreshment; 
he then divided his subject into two 
parts, and went on more serenely than 
ever. [tried what a compliment would 
do; told bin T heartily indorsed his views 
on subjective consciousness, apd consid. 
ered that he had expressed them in traly 
inasterly fashion, Upon this he bowed 
most alfably, suid he had never enjoyed a 
conversation so much before, divided the 








all her speeches | 


“the consequences. 


moral: 


waiter and groaned, 
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second half of his subject into three parts, 
and proceeded to take them in their. 
order, 

Then I resigned imyself to my fate, 
knowing that my experience of the mo- 
ment had been that of many men be- 
fore me. 

T looked at the clock which faced me on 
wv bracket against the wall; an hour and a 
half mustelapse before L could hope to 
heav the country boots of my relatives, 
ov Mademoiselle Claire's light step mount- 
ine the stairs. TI leaned back in my elit. 
“He'll fl that hour and a half e& usily 
enough,” Tsaid to myself; and fll it he 
did. Toward the end of the second half — 
hour I erew horribly sleepy. I found my- 
self becinning to sit very upright in iny 
chair, blinking hard at the professor. 

If it had not beeu for that wretched 
drowsiness, Ldon't think I should have 
been idiotic enough to attempt anything 
in the shape of the mildest: of demurs. to 
his views, Asit was, what D did say es- 
‘aped me unawares, and T had to take 












‘Floating dimly into my sleepy brain 
qune the fag end-of one of his sentences. 
He was quoting his 
listot nwoesof learnedtuen who, he said, 
were the “lights of the century,” and he 


them, thought sud: science 
would have to come tow cles wd-lock. 

[looked up at him with half closedeyes, | 
and said Tadared say they were wonderful 
mnen, but L prefer red to thank heaven for 
the guidance of my senses 

Then it was that he had risen muejesti- 
eully from his chair, and had poured the 
vials of his wrath upon my head. 

eThe guidance of your senses,” he had 
rep waited, severely, “Lf Thad my way, I 
woottd iaiee the senses of nine-tenths of - 
mankind, and then people would have 
more than they could manage, Five senses 
to feed one brain! tis like giving a man 
a team to drive before he has learnt te 
miaage a pain? =, . 


looked at me. 
Thadn’t seen his eves before, wid to this : 
day Dane ignorant of what color they are; 


unsheltered by glasses, ‘Twas conscious of 
aw queer sensation down ay backbone—a 
rigid sort of fecling, as if ossification were 
setting in. 

T fought against the feeling. 
of fact, Twas beginning to wet exasper- 
ated. After playing the part ef patient 
listener Sor so long, it Was a little too bad 
to be “sat upon? in this way, as if T were 
an ignorant, self-opinionated schoolboy, 

Tlooked up at hint and said: supercil- . 
iously, as if that settled the question: 

“Ah, now you are bringing an indict 
ment against Nature.” 

“She has indicted herself,” he replied, 
severely still, “by her attempt to repair. 
the mischief she has wrought through be- 
stowing too many channels of supply to 
one center. Do you Know that there isn't 
whumin eve in creation that hasn't a blind 
spot in it ?? 

T began to see the mischief I had 
wrought, and endeavored to repair if. 
Although I knew nothing whatever of the 
physiology of the eye, Dagreed with him 
that there wasn’t a humaneye in creation — 
that hado’t a blind spot in it. ; 

The professor went on: 

“Nature, by putting those blind spots in 
the eve, as good as says: See, TD have 
given those foolish creatures more senses 
than they can manage; Twill takeas much 
us Dean away, and Twill begin with the | 
sense that works hardest—sight.’ ” 

jae paused, us if expecting me to cons 

nedict hit, 

is again,” Isaid to myself, 

So he went on once mares 

“But, alas, for hor attempt at repara- 
tion! Structural diMeultios stood in her 
way. If the blind spots had fallen where 
they ought in the axis of the eye, a blank 
space—for Which, no doubt, many of us 
would have had cause to thank heaven— 
would always have existed in the center of 
the field of vision, As it is, the blind spots 
in either eye do not correspond when the 
eyes ire directed to one ohject; and hence 
the blank Which one eye would: present is 
filled up by the other, You do not follow 
me, T will illustrate WY meaning,” 

Tassured him huniedly that J followed 
him perfectly; that necessity for dilustras 
tion did not exist; that J could recupitue 
lite word foy word every sentence of the. 
“conversation” TI did not like to say 

oration, for fearoft giving renewed offense, 

Allin vain, The professor tools up the 
sheet of paper on which I had been making 
the estimate of my yearly income, then 
drew trom his as astylograph., With 
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Asamatter” 














authorities—a long -- 








bidane thank Heaven for their wuidance; 
for, without 















And then he took otf his speetive les and ae 


but, nevertheless, as they elittered at mie: ee, 


May 4, 1889. 
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this he proceeded to make twosmiuall round 
dots about four inches apart. 

“The guidance of the senses, indeed!” 

Tcoud hear him muttering as he did so. 
“It is a truism to say: If the eVe SUWw lesis 
we should see more.” 

He came close to me with the paper in 
his hand, and once more 1 was conscious 
of a queersensation along my spine, which 

seemed now to reach to the bae k of my 
eyeballs, 

“You are very sleepy, I can see,” he 

‘Raid, fixing his hard, glittering eye full on 

mine; ‘but, if you'll be good enough to do 




























cisely where the blind spots in your eyes 
ure situated, Hold this paper close to 
your eyes—so; close one eye, fix the other 
firmly on one black spot—so. 







ward. Now, tell me—the black spot. on 
which sone eye was fixed hus vanished, is 
it not so” 
T looked up at him. 
“Vanished? No; it seems to have mul- 
tiplied itself by ten, that’s all.” 
~ He smiled—sardonically, I thought. 
“We'll repeat the experment with the 
other eye,” he said, calmly. 
_. Andi submitted, for my will seemed 
gone. 
~ When the paper had once more been 
‘moved slowly backward and forward be- 


















tion: 
“Was the black spot vanished?” 



























And, looking up oat him as before, I 
rephed: res 
—o'eManished? Nos its has anultiplied it 


eo self by twenty.” 
This was speaking well within the merk, 
“top now, as [let my eyes rove round the 
room, black spots seemed swarming in al 
~~ directions, Only for one moment, how 
ever; the next, they seemed to have con- 
~-solidated into two only, one of which 
‘fronted either eye, , 
Trubbed my eyes vigorously. 
“Ah, you're sleepy,” said the professor, 
; still at my elbow. “LTE say good night. 
~Pve enjoyed jny conversation with vou 
imanensely. At some other time I shall 
pe delighted to renew it. Good night.” 
jumped from any chair with alicrity 
~tosay my good by to him; but the blac k 
“spots rose with me, and, though | could 
see the long legs and coat tails of the 
_ professor vi anishing through the doorway, 
head he had none. ; 
Well, he was gone at any rate—a little 
hurriedly, perhaps—but still he was gone, 
pnd that was something to thank heaven 
for, But he had left his black spots be- 
ind hims or, at least, one of them, for 
now the two seemed to have consolidited 


































































.tastically as ever before my eyeballs. 

Again I proceeded to upply vigorous fric- 

tion to them. . 

All in vain, however. Then 1 closed 
my eyes fora few minutes, and opened 
them suddenly, to see what that would 
‘do. It did just exactly nothing, for, as 1 
opened the u, there was that hateful black 
spot exactly fronting them as before, or, 
perhaps, blank space would be the more 
correct term to use now, for, somehow, 
the blackness and roundness seemed to 
have gone out of the spot, and, instead, 
it uppeared to be a distinct blank space 
in the center of my field of vision. 

T looked up at the clock on the opposite 
wall. Yes, there was its black amurble 
case clearly enough defined; there, also, 
the inner gilt rim which framed the dial, 
But where was its face? A round blank 

marked out to my vision where IT be- 
lieved it to be. 

I felt dazed. Was I awake? Was Lin 
my right senses? Tasked myself. What 
black arts had that wretch been practicing 
on me? Had he hypnotized me, and was 
T even now under the dominion of his 
will? And then with a start of terror 
I recollected that in the course of his 



























fengthy oration he hid more than onee 
mentioned Dro Chareot by nen util 
certain of lis experiments an Paris, at 


which he—the professor—hiad heen pi: 
ent, 
“At. that 





mMonwent ominous. sounds of 

















informed me that ay relatives had 
turned, and would shortly be upon me, 
Tf Tete thems the truth they'll say it's 
champagne, and if f don't tell them the 
truth they'll sayaits champagne, for L feel 
dike an idiot, and Pye no doubt J shall act 
like one,” Tsaid to niyself miserably, 

The sounds of footsteps came nearer, 
With them came also the sound of Made. 
mmoiselle Claire’s rippling laugh, and Uncle 
Septimus's guifaw ino response, so 7 con. 
~gluded that Mademoiselle Claire and. her 
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ran 


exactly as I tell you, you'll find out pre-. 


Now I will. 
move the paper slowly backward and for-. 





fore my other eye, he repeated the ques- 


en into one, and there it was, dancing as fan- 


movement in the lower part of the house: 


mother must have arrived at the hotel 





anund,” 





door at the same moment as my returning 
relatives. 


TI tried) to comfort myself with the 


thought that my eyesight might return as 


suddenly as it had deft.me. ‘Pheu I pulled 
niyself together, and, bike a lunatic in the 
first stave of lis disease, Dresolved to do 
my best-to hide my malady. 1 walked—- 
very erect, Pim sure, but also. very un- 
steadily—into the adjoining room, where 
supper had been laid. thinking it better to 
receive ny wuests with as little: CereMODY 
wus possible. 

Timay mention that the doorway T made 
for appeared to my vision destitute of 
lintel, and that, as 2 entered) the supper- 
room, the gaselier over the supper-table 
seemed to poise in mid-air 

My guests had evidently returned-in a 
livel ¥ frame of mind, wund appeared to be 
all tulking at once us they entered the 
room. I shook bands with every hand 
that came near mine, and I dare say with 
some twice over, for already I felt in a 
whirl as to who was who of that merry 
party, not one of whoin, to my vision, 
owned to an entire head. 

“Seat yourselves ut once. 
stand on ceremony. 


Pray don’t 
I’m sure you must 


‘all be starving,” I said heartily, feeling 


how utterly incapable I was of according 
precedence to any one of that bewildering 
company. 

‘Sofar, so good,” I said to myself, as I 
sank into my chair at the head of the 
tuble. ‘I can only hope that they have 


‘sorted themselves all right.” 


I turned my head to my right hand, 
The chair there seemed filled with an 
expaose of crimson silk fastened with 
enormous grees buttons. Adown these 
Howed vellow with satin strings, which I 
had no doubt were cap strings, although 
wy Vision failed) me before the cap was 
reached, 

“Aunt Pen; that’s all right,” Dtheught. 
And presently, the winding up of a watch, 
und the rematk that she “ay ished to good- 
ness the clocks in London could be made 
fu keep right. time,” told me that Aunt 
Pon it was. 

Where was Unele Septimus ? 
chain atimy deft hand seemed filled with 
gray silk in very straight folds, frome out 
which extended two small, round arias, 
with dimpled wrists and slender fingers. 
In addition, I could catch a glimpse of a 
round white throat and pretty, dimpled 
chin; but there my vision ceused, 

At the foot of the table, however, a 
wide expanse of shirt front and wuaist- 
coal, culminating in an enormous white 
tie and double chin, caught my eve, and 
seemed to announce the presence of Uncle 
Septimus. 

His hearty voice, making itself heard 
above every other, assured me of the fact. 

“Ttold you, Edmund, when we came in 
—but you didn’t seem to hear ne—that 
we had come upon a friend of yours at 
the footof the stairs, and had persuaded 
him to join us at supper. T told him 
you'd be delighted to see him.” 

So Tshould, no doubt, or anybody else, 
for the matter of that; but which was he, 
where was he seated ? 

“If I ask, they'll say it’s champagne; 
and if I douwt ask, and make an idiot of 
inysell, they’H say it’s champagne,” I 


thought. 


J janked earefully along both sides of 


the table. On Uncle Septinius's right 
hand achair fullof black velvet) smoth- 


ered in jet beads seemed to proclaim Mrs, 
Joliffe’s presence; on his left hand a 
drab satin, primly trimmed with drab 
lace, seemed to demand Aunt Jus prim, 
drab complexioned fave as a fit corollary. 
Next to Mrs. Jolliffe, a black waistcoat 
wand colored tie announced iw masculine 
presence, an announcement repeated in 
precisely similar fashion on Aunt Ju's 
left hand. 

At random, Tbowed to the latter black 
waistcoat and colored tie, and informed 
its owner that Twas delighted to see him, 
and was ashamed of myself for not hav- 
ing recognized him as he came in, 

Upon which Cousin Digk'’s voice 
plied: 

“Thank you, Edmund, Vn sure you 
are; but domt apologize, ~ You shook 
hinds with me three times when 1 came 
in,” 

1 felt 
ward me, 

“For severe headache, 


re te 


every head ut table turned to- 


like yours, Ed- 
said Aunt du, incan acidulated 
tone, “J recommend a strong dose of mux 
the lust thing at night, 
first thing the next morning, [tas better 
than any amount of seltzer or soda.” 

And following this camea long, low 
laugh from where a seu green “creation,” 


in satin and tulle, and dazzling white 
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The. 


and another the. 


shoulders, proclaimed that. Claire. was 
seated, 

The laugh, lacking its ustial ace OMpas 
niment of brilliant eves and flush of-]- 
pretty teeth, somehow did not sound so | 
niusical as its wont. 

Dick sat on one side of hes 1p On the other 
was the Jittle figure in grav, who sat on 
ny left hand, : 

A very soft voice presently came from 
out those gray draperies, and evidently 
with the wish to divert attention from my 
bhinder, said: 

“Cousin Edmund, I wish vou contd 
have seen the. tr anslOrnn lion scene to- 
night, It was lovely.’ 

IT recounized the speaker immediately, 














but I had no idea, till that moment, that 
Rutit had such a pretty voice, no, nor 
such pretty arms and hands either! ‘She 


little thinks what a transformation scene 
Lam looking at at the present momeut,” 
T thought, as Torun my eye along the 
‘vans Of my faceless guests, 

Tsay faceless, not headless, because at. 
certain angles To could) get bewildering 
glimpses of the upper parts oftheir heads; 
ut least where the coiffure was’ high, as 
was Claire’s mountain of golden hair, and 
Aunt Ju’s assertive specklv—aigrette, I 
think she called it. Where, on the con- 
trary, the visage gained in breadth what 
the coifure hacked in height, as with 
Unele Septimus and Aunt Pen, I could 
ret a glimpse of full sized ears, or frilled 
lace lappets respectively, But no effort 
on my part could succee ‘din obtaining a 
view of more than this, dodge my head, 
or eyes, as DT might, 

All words are powerless to deseribe the 
odd series of sensations that swept over 
me ows Tsat there surrounded by guests, 
represented to my jnind only by tulle or 
sutin, shirt front or waistcoat, as the case 
inivht be, 

In view of the appe mire of my relatives, 
Thad ordered supper to be served Sa da 
Russe” A naniat oa table behind me 
curved the dishes, so oT wis spared ill 
cmibatrassments on that score, TP dared 
not attempt to eat, however, being fearful 
lest my bands might not find their way 
tomy mouth. So I leaned back in my 
chair watching food disappearing in all 
directions, but seeing never one of the 
mouths to which the hands conveyed it 
in such regular succession that one could 
alinost have beaten time to them. 

After all, and looking back to that 
memorable evening, | think one of the 
most bewildering of the many bewildering 
sensations I experienced was caused by 
the small waiter, whose head only just 
surmounted those of the men and women 
on whom he waited. Those two wings of 
bes hair and a third of an inch of forehead 

yas all that 1 could see flitting in and out 
ween the shoulders of my cuests, for 
his body was hidden from ine by the said 
shoulders, and his face, like the others, 
was.a blank to me. IT could not realize. 
that that mysterious object was part of a 
man, I grew almost to believe that it 
was some bird of ill omen flitting in and 
out restlessly, till it saw opportunity to 
pounce upon something, When he sud- 
denly hovered over my shoulders saying, 
“Champagne, sir?” I gave a terrific start, 
and a *‘No!” that went of! like a cracker. 

Aunt Ju’s speckly aigrette  peinted 
straight at me. “For the nerves, Nd- 
mund,” she said, from the other end of 
the table, “Cielseminum is better than 
guinine—does not leave behind the dread- 
ful buzzing in the ear that quinine does.” 
And then Claire’s laugh was heard again. 

The side of the table at which Claire 
was seuted was far noisier than the other 
side, which accommodated the matrons— 
Aunt Pen and Mrs. Jolliffe—and = the 
“friend” brought in by Uncle Septimus, 
whose face was still a mystery to me. 
The matrons, I think, must have been 
very hungry, for they scarcely spoke a 
“word, and us for my “friend,” | vow that, 
except to say “Puss the salt, please,” he 
never opened his lips. . 

On the other side of the table, however, 
all seenied fun and light talk, Claire ap- 
peared to be “diverted” to her heart's 
content, and Ruth and Dick suffered ac- 
cordingly, She asked Ruth for the name 
of her dressmaker in’ Wiltshire, took out 
a pencil and wrote it} down—she was 

svanting dinner-dresses, she said, and her 
milliner in Bond street was not satis- 
factory, Then she turned to Dick, told 
him his collars were not high enough by 
a quarter of an inch, that lowers: d silk 
ties were ‘the thing” to wear at theaters 
now; bet him a dozen pairs of gloves that 
he could not spell her name correctly, and 
when he left out the accent over the ein 
Leclair, told him he had lost, wrote dawn 
her name and address, the size and color 


Oe eee enteritis eens eer weet wo 


of the gloves. aie V punted, arid desired him 
to be sure and get them before he started 
for Wiltshire on the following day. 


on Claire's: part. 
heard talk such as this flow from her lips; 
but it. had never jarred upon me before as 
it did. now. 
voice sounded so harsh and’ rasping, ber 
lauyrh so unmusical. 
realize the large, Liquid eyes that laughed 
with the lips, the pretty, curved corners 
of the mouth that 


1 -sighted-—very—and 


‘folk. 








a sina ahaa 


Now this was not exceptional, conduct 
Scores of times I had 


Never. before, too, had her | 


1 found it ditfleult to 


uttered ‘such il-bred | 


es 

Unele Neptiy us’s voice suddenly roused | 
me. 

“Edmund,” he said, “it is our last night 


intouwn, Jo want to thank you heartily 
for the pleasant holiday you've given us. 

I've seen a lot, yes; but, 1 don't think, 

quite what I expected to see. I'm near- 
when J. stood) with 
you, Edmund, outside St. Paul's cathedral, 
Inever saw the cupola and cross. No, 
my eye never got so far——” 

“Poor old gentleman, some one should 
have lent him a telescope,” murmured 
Claire. | 

My uncle did not. hear her. 

“No, 1 haven't seen the cupola and 
eross; but I saw something else—some- 
thing, Edmund; which I think you Lon- 
doners, possibly, are so’ used to that it 
doesn't strike you as it does us country 
Imean the pinched, haggard faces 
of men and women——” 

“And the children,” > put i in Ruth, softly. 

“Right, Ruth; and the children who 
throng the crowded thoroughfares round 
St. Paul's. And - said to myself: ‘Poor: 
souls, poor souls, over worked, under paid, 
thriving neither in body or soul. I would 
to heaven TF could take some of you back 
with me to the green fields, and make you 
see sights grander even than a grand 
eathedral——” 

He broke off for a moment. In that 
moment I] found it difficult to realise that 
the broad, jovial features which I was ac- 
customed to call Uncle Septimus’s really 
belonged tothe manto whom I was listen- 
ing now. In theirstead J could picture my 
dearfather'’s pule face and thoughtful eyes. 
Even inany uncle's voice, now, L seemed 
to hear the echo of my father’s when he 
said to me, the last time he and T ever 
met, ‘Edmund, you'll vet to the front, 
not a doubt; 
lag behind!’ 

Uncle Septimus went on: 

“Soalsoutl the puntomine, to-night, | 





pire serrated 


“Penny Ww ine id Pound Foolish.” 


How many people purchasing @n article take the 
Cheapest, then sputter and seold because it does not 
last. Ifitas@cluthes wringer, it breaks the back of 
the poor woman Who are to use it, The Empire 
Wringer, made at Auburn, N, Y., by a new arrauge- 
ment, dces not have the « ak attached to either roll, 
and the purchase gear saves more than half the labur 
and ip outwears two ordinary wringers, 





iM INCELLAN EOUS., 


SCOTT'S © 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Aimost as Palatable as Milk. 


a a re 
So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and asstsinilated by the most 
senuitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the off with the hypophes- 
phites is much more efiicacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Pe:-cas gain rapidly while taking It. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physiciaus to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief and cure of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 


The great remedy for Consumptian, and 
eS: in Chiletren, Suld by all Deuggists. 


 ELY'S = pa LS 


CREAM CATARRH 
BALM 


1 had caterrh for 
efght. years. With 
qreaé reluctance | be- 
gan ustny Hly's 
Cream Latin, and 
after sie months use 
[helieve neyselfeured, 
fe -¢g an tnealucable 
Ratan, doseph Stuart, 
W232 Grand avernie, 
Brooklin. 


A particle Is applied inte each nostml aud is agree 
able, Price i cents wt et w; by mail, regletered, 
ents, ELY GKOTHE. Warren Gt. dew Yoru, 












but don’t forget those who 
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don’t think I saw onequarter of what 


other people there saw. No, as it hap- 
pened, just outside the theater, a man 
came up to me and said, in a whisper, 
‘For heaven's sake, give me a copper, sir, 
Im starving, and Um trying to keep my 
wife honest.’ One did not need to Jook 
twice at the man, to see that he was 
speaking the truth. T've seen starved, 
huoted dogs with much such a look as he 
had in his eyes. 1 questioned him as to 
his occupation in life, and he told me 
that he had been a ‘super’ at one of the 
theaters, that he had been paid off a week 
ago, and, though he had tried hard, could 
get work nowhere. I gave him all the 
silver I had in my purse, and—well, I 
shall see him again. But when I got 
inside the theater, somehow I didn't seem 
to see the siurt dresses and the spungles; 
no, I seemed only to see the pitiful faces 
_ of the men and women——” 

“And the children,” ayain interrupted 
Ruth. . 

“Right, Ruth, and the children who 
wear the smart dresses and spanyles, and 
kept wondering what they would all be 
doing when the pantomime came to an end 
and their occupation was gone. And when 
the transformation scene took place, and 
every one was saying how lovely it was, 
I didn’t even see it, because—because 2 
Here my uncle's voice gave way, he paused 
a moment, then finished all in a hurry. 
“Well, because—I’m very short sighted, 
you know.” 

“Ah,” said a voice which seemed 
strangely familiar to me, ‘‘you saw more 
than other people because you saw less; 
that was it.” 

It was the voice of my stranger guest. 
I knew him now; he was that wretched 
professor who had been practising his 
black arts on me, and he had been sitting 
here at table, as my guest, enjoying my 
misery. 

“Where is he? 
cried, wildly. 

I jumped to my feet; all my guests rose 
also, in dire confusion. I made one des- 
perate plunye among the empty chairs, 
only, however, to find myself clasping 
Uncle Septimus’s portly shoulders in a 
tight embrace. 

I know that Ruth tells the story ina 
totally different fashion. Her statement 
is that, on their return from the panto- 
mime, they found me fast asleep in my 
chair, and Professor von Bergmann’s card 
on a table beside me; that Uncle Septimus 
caught his foot in the hearthrug, overset 
the fire irons, and forthwith began aseries 
of apologies for his short sightcedness. 
Upon this, she says, [ jumped to my feet 
and seized hin by the shoulder, crying, 
‘Where is he? Let me get at him!” 

Talways let Ruth tell her story to the 
end, and then IT ask her, if hers be the true 
version of the events of that memorable 

evening, how does she account for the fact 
that, from that day forward, Claire and I 
have never set eves on each other; while 
she and I have comfortably settled down 
as husband and wife? 
But, for this question, Ruth never ap- 
pears to have any answer ready. 





Let me get at him!” I 








For a Couference in South Dakotu. 


BristTou, S. D., April 20.—All who sympa- 
thize with the single tax movement in South 
Dakota are requested to meet at Huron, S. D., 
Wednesdav, May 22 1880, to get acquainted 
and organize for effective work. Let noone 
think bis presence is nut needed. “In the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety,” and 
your assistunee is cesircd. Don’t forvet the 
date. W. E. Brokaw, 

Box 16, Bristot 8S. D, 
A Candless People. 
“B" in San Francisco Argonaut, 

Toe American citizen who does not read 
aright the lesson of the events now occurring 
in Oklahoma must be a very dense person in- 
deed. If tbe newspupers ure to be believed, 
ten times us many people as the new  terri- 
torv can accommodate ure clamoring for the 
withdrawal of the obstructions which pre- 
vent their entering land, and those who are 
fumiliar with former rushes iutu Indian ex- 
reservations expect a good deal of bloudshed 
before the respective rights of rival settlers 
are adjusted, This means but one thing. Iv 
sigaities that the American people have 
awakened to the danger that they ure gong 
to be luadless, as Europeans are, and that 
with landiessness will come, here as there, 
poverty, low wages, a landlord class, and a 
tenant class, and a lussof American manhood 
and self-reliunce, Hence every mau who is 
foot-louse is scrambling for a small slice of 
land which is vifered to occupation in Oklu- 
boma, and it lovks as though a year would 
nut elupse befure every were of arable 
Jand therein would be tukea up, When it is, 
what then As Henry George says, land can 
not be created. There isso much of it, aud 
nu mure. Whenall is taken up, newcomers 
will bave to buy from actual occupants, or go 
withvut. The American people will lose the 
advantage they have had over other peoples 
—an advantage which, in thirty years, has 
made them the richest wud most powertul 
gation on the globe. Is there no remedy? 
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proportion between the supply of it and the 

demand for it,” which is as it seems to me 

what produces the tendency described by 8. 
z J. BF, P, 


N. 8. 58., St. Leonard.—Unearned increment 
includes tbe present as wellas the future value 
of bare land, inasmuch as po one man gives 
or gave value to land. The value was never 
“earned” by any holder or owner. You are 
mistaken in supposing that a farmer charges 
his rent to the consumer by addiug it to 
the price of his product. His product 
has to sell at whatever price the equally good 
product of the cheapest land sells in the same 
market. Itis the value of the product that 
fixes the rent, not the rent that fixes the price 
of the product. 


| QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 




































































Several Questions. 


GERMANTOWN, Kan.—(1) Do not improve- 
ments op laud raise its value to some extent; 
and under the single tax would not the im- 
prover of land pay atax on his improve- 
ments because of the rise of the value of his 
land by reason of his in.provements? 

(2) Would not such resolutions as the fol- 
lowing introduced into Knight of Labor con- 
ventions be the entering wedge of the single 
tax: “Resolved, That speculators’ land should 
be taxed as high as improved land adjoin- 
jug.” 

(3) Would co-operation, as proposed by a 
good many labor organizations give perma- 
nent reliel! 

(4) Has not the contraction of our currency 
by our banks a great deal todo with hard 
times in the United States, and would it not 
be better fur our government to issue our 
money without the intervention of banks? We 
suffer must severely out here in Kansas by 
having to pay fromtwo to five percent per 
month for money. G. 8. E. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 





A New 


Au American process of food preservation, 
invented by a man named Daniells, of Chica- 
£0, 1s NOW being introducedinto England. The 
virtue lies ina compound composed of sugar, 
sulphur, sassafras, nitrate of potassium, and 
cinnamon. This powder, which is perfectly 
barmless to the taste, is placed at the top of 
ao airtight chamber, in which the food to be 
treated is hung. On being ignited the com- 
pound evolves a heavy gas, which falls tothe 
bottom of the chamber aud destroys the oxy- 
gen, Whereupon the light goes out. Themeut 
is allowed to remaio in the chamber for sev- 


Food Preservative. 


(1) It is not the labor and improvements 
of the individual, that make his land 
viluable. It is, first, the natural pro- 
ductiveness; second, the growth of popu- 
lation and the advantages of society and 
government, And natural productive- 
ness is not so important a factor as the 
growth of pupulation in making land 
valuable; for without a considerable 
population the land of any country would 
have no rental value. Land value, 
strictly speaking, is the value which a 
piece of land would have if all the im- 
provements were swept away by a cy- 
clone or a fire; it is, therefore, a paradox 
to say that the improvements on a piece 
of land make the land valuable. They 
do not; the extra value that comes with 
improvements is the value of the im- 
provements, not of the land. 

(2) Yes; such a resolution could be 
easily defended, and would lead to broader 
declarations. 

(3) The causes which produce business 
depression would still exist. The men 
who ‘‘co-operated” in grabbing town lots, 
forests, mines, railroads and monopolies, 
would fleece the co-operative box makers 

und = co-operative tailors just as suc- 
cessfully as they fleece the individual 
workers at present. What does co-oper- 
ation aim at? It is that each shall 
receive all he produces, and that no one 
shall take the earnings of another. It is 
obvious then that, if we are to have 
true operation, the land and all natural 
opportunities, which are not the product 
of individuals, shall belong in common to 
all men, and that each shall own, indi- 
vidually, what he produces upon and from 


ture, and on being taken out it can be exposed 
to the atmosphere for weeks, or even months, 
Without any signof decay. It may become 
dry after several weeks, but it does not pu- 
trefy. It is said that food treated in this 
way has been submitted to scientitic experts 
and authorities on food, and they are uvreed 
as to the result, although they cannot explain 
the chemical process by which it is effected. 
Mr. Hodge, M. P., had a brace of pheasants 
treated at the end of Decemver. He kept 
them in his larder under Jock and key for 


found it excellent, Even eggs und miik, as 
well as every variety of vegetables, can be 
preserved in this way, and tish, after having 
a batk in water impregnated with the gus, 
remaius fresh for a week or two. In addi- 
tion to the scope for the preservation of food 
at home, it will perhaps revolutionize colonial 
dead meat trade, as the costly ice chamber 
system will be superseded. The cost of pre- 
serving by the process will not be more than 
one shilling per head of cattle. 


Using Air for Fuel. 
Ave of Steel. 

Auvother marvelous discovery 
at Philadelphia. Whether it is a factor a 
fiction we do not pretend tosay. It may be 
genuine, and again sume excellent people 
may be mistaken. At any rate it is being 
talked about, and we sive such information 
regard: ‘¢ the matter as comes to our bands 
from ve ious sources. The device is called 
the Fale furnace. It isdescribed as follows: 
“It burn: the air instead of coal. It is done 


is reported 


the land. This must be recognized and | i0 te if inary aed OF ae The oe 

oe a oo ae : Sante in itself, consists of a grate twelve inches in 
effected first; after that co-operation, | diameter, nine inches deep, surrounded at the 
natural co-operation, will follow, but | upper end by prongs four and a balf inches 


long, apd an iuch apart at the outer edge. 
It looks n ore hke an immense hac of cast iron 
than anyching else. This cast iron hat is set 
on its herd in the furnace or stove, and is 
filled wth coal of any kind. The coal is 
piled upt.'l it spreads over the top of the 
hat, inclucing the brim made of cast iron 
prongs as stated; on top of this coal is put a 
little kindling just to start the fire. Ithas a 
pipe, but this pipe is not to let the smoke out, 
for there is no smoke to goout. The pipe is 
to let in the air that is burned. Itis such a 
wonderful devic . that the mere statement of 
What it can do wil be received with incredu- 
lity and even with denunciation. The beat is 
intense. Your correspondent saw the stove 
made red hot in one minute, and saw cast 
iron melted in three miuutes more, and 
spiegeleisen melted in six minutes which re- 
quires a heat of 4,200 degrees to melt it. He 
saw glass and ores of various kind melted in 
from iwo to three minutes, and run out in 
streams down through the coal into the ash 
pit below. There is no draft nor auy arti- 
ficial means for creating one. It bas no 
chimney—simply a pipe to letin the outer air. 
A peck of coal will last from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours, and, by a little 
addition, the fire can be kept up 
continuously. There is no drum. fs does 


Without it co-operation is of no account 
whatever. 

(4) The contraction of our currency by 
our banks, by whieh I suppose you mean 
the contraction of the volume of national 
bank note currency, is an evil that is very 
much exaggerated. In the first place, out 
of the $1,700,000,000 of currency, only 
$150,000,000, or less than nine per cent is 
national bank note currency; and further- 
more the banks have not the right, as 
they once had, to call in their money at a 
few days’ notice and with it take out their 
bonds from the vaults at Washington; 
The law requires, I believe it is six 
months’ notice of such withdrawal, so 
that a sudden contraction from this cause 
isimpossible. Again, a large amount of 
currency does not mean that the rate of 
interest will be low. If money were made 
w thousand times as plenty as now the 
result would be simply that a dollar 
would purchase far less than now, and 
the farmer who wanted money to buy a 
threshing machine would have to borrow 
far more in orderto pay for it than he 
does now. What he would pay for the 
money would be determined by other 
circumstances altogether. Moreover the 
abundance of money would not prevent 
its piling up in the hands of the few as 
long as the present laws which govern 
the distribution of wealth held good, 
Nevertheless, as you intimate, the issu- 
ance of national bank notes under the 
present law is awrong. The government 
should issue all money, W, B.S. 





Notes. 


J. H. M., Philadelphia, Pa.—It seems to me 
that the Henry George club has developed 
sume pretty acute political economists. The 
subject of the debate you describe must have 
been carefully thought out by those who pur- 
ticipated in it, and Ido not care to act as 
referee. I will say, however, that J] agree 
with 8. when be says it isa law of supply 
and demand that “if left free to operate, 
supply always tends to meet and satisfy the 
demand.” Also with J. F. H. when he says 
tbut ‘the value of a thing depends upon the | 
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not make any gas. Every metul that goes in 
melts in about the same time. Cold air comes 
out of the lower door when the upper part is 
red hot. [t burns clinkers and ashes just as 
well us pure cual. Your correspondent saw 
aw barrel of clinkers and ashes brought in and 
burnt to a white heat in two minutes.” Mr, 
Lorin Blodget, of Philadelphia, au esteemed 
correspondent, has been examining this won- 
derful discovery, and suvs: ‘Itis clearly the 
air that is burned, the oxygen of commot at- 
mosphere coustituting the tuel. There cun be 
no exhaustion of the supply of air with its 
contained oxygen, and as uo artificial blast 
or other mechanical ageney is required to 
feed the air, it constitutes a self-created 
flame. It is only requisite tu check the supply 
of uir so as to avoid cumulative elfects, other- 
wise there would clearly be a steadily in- 
creasing draft to feed the flame aud a degree 
of heat beyond any cupacily to apply it. 
The combustion in this case vives ap intense 
heat, with but httle visible flame.” 

We bave no comments to muke on this as- 
tomishing staternent. We would sugpyest, 
however, that the Franklin Institute could 
not do a better thing than to muke an iovesti- 
gation of this matter and make a statement 
us tu its fraudulency or the magnificence of 
the cliscovery. 


— we 





The Land is Gone, 
Chicago Herald. 

Meu arrived at maturity of manhood know 
that, when they were boys, laud could be bad 
for $1.25 un acre in Michigan, [lhwois, W.s- 
cousin, Minnesota and luwa. This was the 
best lund. In all these states homesteads 
could be settled freely. In Kuusas aud Ne. 
brasku pioneers could settle, if they desired 
sequestration from the rest of humano- 
ity. Detroit was a far western city, Duluth, 
Minneupolis, Kausas City, Qaiaba, DesMuimes, 
Denver, did nut exist in the popular miud. 
“The west, the west, the boundless west” ap- 
pealed to the imagination; aud thereafter ex- 
ceeded its limits. There was more laud than 
the tribes of men would want. The fatber 
suid tu his sun: ‘TL have settled in Olio. You 
shall bave ludianwe My grandsvou shall have 
Htiuois. His son shail cruss the great river, 
His creat-yrandsous sball go forth iutu the 
unknown country beyond the Big Muddy. It 
is 1835. It spall be far off beyond the year 
ef our Lord 2000 before the division of lund 
shall be aceom plished.” 

The men of that day had empires in their 
braius, but not the empire of greed und mam. | 
mon Which has triumphed in our land system, 
‘The son of the Olilo tian looking to-day upoao 
the United States cannot espy one acre of 
urable laud on v bich he may peaceably set- 
tle. Whole states, of enurmuus size, bave 
disappeared from the public domain, as a 
feast before harvesters. 

{ucomnpreheusible misfortune, that land suf- 
ficent fur the proprietary of a billiun souls 
should be su early apportioned that any part 
of sixty millions, and that some of the origi- 
nal pussessurs, should be without a roof of 
their ownl 

Two motives may press the pioneers of to- 
day. One muy be the love of udveuture, in- 
born iu man. The other may be this early, 
thistragic disiuheritunce. The reader must 
judge for himself how tar the multitude—for 
multitude it is—respond ty either or both of 
these ideas. Spreading across the western 
portion of the contineut are the holdings of 
vast corporations. The land that should have 
been our children’s bas been bestowed by 
reckless and profligate congiesses on conspir- 
ators, to many of Whom tuxes were also 
‘doanued” for the purpose of building railroads. 
These corpurations, seeking au immediate 
market for their pelf, huve patrolled Europe, 
offering tothe peasunts of the earth the es- 
tate of freedum. Freedom’s true heirs tu-day 
gird on their revolvers and put torth into Ok. 
lahoma, ten for each pussible homestead— 
nine tu be driven out by the sternest of heart. 

The country is gone. lt belongs to railroad 
companies whose stockholders live 4,U00 miles 
awuy. It beloays to lurds and dukes. It be- 
lungs to people who babble strange tongues, 
steeped in Ways of peusantry, open to churla- 
tanry, indulgent of aristocracy and taxation. 
It belongs to barb-wirecompanies. Pall down 
the musty Congressional Revord of 1862-1880. 
Read the land office reports. Stupendous 
crime of popular govenment! What will be 
its penalty: 

Working Up. 
New York Press, 
“See that young man with the team?” 
Ves,” 


“A year ago he was a vagrant on the 
streets. Now he bandles large amounts of 


real estate.” 

“On commission?” 

“No; at tifteen cents a load—half to the 
owner of the team.” 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 


In the recent election in New South Wales 
the protectionists were strongest in the coun- 
try districts, just as they are in the United 
States. The metropolis, Syduey, stood true 
to free trade, returning 35 free traders and 
16 protectionists, j 


In the new colony of British New Guinea, 
civilization has already reached tbe high 
point where the erection of a cebristian gal- 
lows has been fuund necessary. Of course it 
is the nutives that are being hung. Four of 
them concerned iu the killing of a Captain 
Ancel were executed. Thus ‘British enter- 
prise beyond the seus” is provressinug. 


On the principle, no doubt, that any tax is 
better than a land tax, an attempt is being 
made in England to tax bill boards, fences, 
etc., used for advertising; the idea being, 
apparently, that a tence standing unused is 
a good thing but afence put to some good 
use is a bad thing. 


The Duke of Westminster is, according to 
a recent return of millionuires, worth over 
75,000,000. .His annual income is set down in 
the return at $4,000,000. Bateman, in his 
Great Laudowners of Great Britain, states 
that his prace’is her majesty’s richest subject. 

The idea that the landlords should compen- 
sate the people fur past use of the public in- 
heritance is making preat headway in En- 
gland, aod has taken a practical turn in one 
instance. The Midtand railway bas for sume 
time occupied u corner of St. Pancras church 
yard in London and recently propcsed to 
give up what it hud in exchange for another 
piece. The matter was referred to a select 
committee of the London county council, 
Which committee reported that in their opin- 
ion the Midlund railway should give up the 
land it already holds, and in addition should 
pay. to the county council $60,000 as back 
rent. 


The personal estate of Jobn Bright is said 
to have been valued at $3,500,0UU0. He lived 
quite plainly spending about three or four 
thousand dollars ayear. 


A recent English consular report from 
China describes the origin und working of a 
noturious secret communistic society called 
the Ko-iao Hui, which for many vears past 
has‘given tnuch trouble, and which quite re- 
cently has caused much cowmotion iu Nan- 
kin and its neighborhood. This Ko-lao Hut 
originated during the Taiping rebellion among 
the suldiers, for the purpuse of affording aid 
to the wounded and the families of the men 
killed on service. The soldiers served all 
over China, and their mutual aid society 
spread by their as-istaunce over the whole 
country, The aims of the suciety developed 

with its growth, and a sentiment of equality 
of worldly possessions and position became 
prevalent among its members. Able and un- 
scrupulous menu turned these feelings to their 
own uses, and now the society seeks to spread 
its socialist Views by the rouyh and ready 
process of plunder and rapiue. Strong ef- 
forts ure being made to suppress the society 


Preaching at South Kensington recently on 
behalf of bis Hast London chureh fund, the 
bishup of Bradtord testitied that owing to the 
recent murders the secial condition of White- 
chapel had improved, chieily thruugh the in- 
creased exertions of the clergy and laity 
for the good of the people in that district. 
It was most gratifying, he said, to the poor 
people of the east end, as well us encourag- 
ing to the workers, tu kuow they bad the 
symnpathy of her must gracious majesty the 
queen, When the women of the eust end 
humbly addressed her majesty at phe time 
when terror was upon their hearts because of 
the Whitechapel atrocities, the reply was of 
hecessitv a formal one, through the hume sev- 
retary. The terms used were cllicial, and 
they failed to give expression to the Keen aud 
personal iterest which her majesty felt, aud 
always had felt, in the conditivn of those, of 
her subjects who lived in the dreadfully poor 
and crowded districts in the east end and in 
the south of London, The queen would have 
it known how truly she felt for the sutferiugys 
of the poor, and how deeply she was inter- 
ested in all elfurts which were made to itn- 
prove their condition, Allof whieh talk will 
be believed by sume people and deubted by 
others. 
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Last spring Twas troubled with boils; one after an- 


other would present Itself on my arma and body, 


1 


used ono bottle of Burdock Blood Bitters and the balls 
have all left me, It is the best blood purifier L have 
ever used.—-D, A, Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co,, 0, 














A friend ad- 
Rurdock Blood 


vised me totry 
Bittera for nu 


humor In the blood, After 
using three bottles [Foam 
Jappy to say | om cured, J 
take pleasure in recom. 
mnending Bur- lack Blood 












Hitters to my 
Dovey, Adams, 


I had a rash on my 


fricnds.--J. 
Berks Co, Mass 


body and face for & month, 


Hearing of Burdovkg Blood Bitters & tock one bottle 
and have not even @ mark of iten Inc now. --BEETIE 


BELL, Weedsport, N.Y. Pe 


T waa troubled withan incessant Itehing of the skin 
for eight weeks, which became so bad Iny mother 
thought she would be obliged to keep ine from my 


studies. 


although have only taken one bottlo am nearly cured, 
It isa valuable modicdue.-HoOw4bn Verugur, Waleuil, 
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The Cure of OQbstinate and Chronte Cases of Blood 
Disorders that could not be reached by any other med 
felneds accomplished with Burdock Blood Bitters, 





IT began using Burdock Blood Hitters, and | from tls contaluing & combination of Curative proper 


ies unknown to any ouhcr preparation, dt expells all 
Lnpucitics from the blood, from the common palmple 
to (he worst Serofulous sore, lniparts & good appetite, 
dusures goud digestivy and bylldy up the system, =~ 
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10. Mysterious Disappearance. Lewis Mreelaud. 6 pp, 
13. Sailors’ Snug Harbor aud the Kandall Farm. Ww, 7. 

Crousdiaie. 12 pages. 
MH. The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. 

T. Crousditie. 12 pages. 
15. Only a Dream. Abner C. Thomas, 
18. tis the Law of Christ. 


4 pages. 
4 pages, 


4 puges 
Rev. 8. H. Spencer. 
21. Chiristitmity and Poverty, 
22 Poverty aud Christhenity, 
26. Keligion vs. Robbery. 


4pp. 

Rather PuUnlington 4 pp. 
IL. O. Pentecost, 8 pages. 
Rev. Dig McGlynn. 8 pages, 
mm. Auuieshavery and Anti-poverty. HO. Pentecost, pp. 
29. Tenement House Moratity, J.0.8. Huntuinglou, 4pp. 
$8 Sucnelintu—Lts Truth and Los Error. Henry George. 

4 pages, 

B4, Hols Sense, W.C. Woods, M.D. 
Heury George, 


2 pages, 
38. “Goud Walls 1t.’” 


4 puges, 
44. How Jotluo’s Father Saw the Light, WoC. Woods app 
51. Ten Thoughts for Christiun Thinkers, Kev. John W. 
Krier, 4 pues. 
54 What the United Lavor Paurvy Wap. Henry Gearge. 
2 pages. 
OA. ice to What You Can Do. Henry George. 4 pp. 
6. ‘Tou Bookkeeper. Bartholomew Appleby. 2 page. 
6% A Preece of Land. ‘The ce Prancis G@, Slew. 2 pp. 
Ti. My Butener Woman and My Grocery Man. Wiliam 
McCabe, 
A Keputiteates Kenasous for Supporting Clevetand. 
Judge Frank Te. Kelas 2 pages, 
Spp. 


4 pares, 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principles. Henry George, 4 pages. 

4% Soctalsm—its Truth and its Krror. Heury George. 
4 pages, 

46. Taxing Land Vieluesx Honry George. 3 pages, 

47. It is the Law of Christi Kuv. & HL Spencer of 
Henry, HL 4 pages. ; 

4% The Case Plainly Susted. H.E. Ring. 3 pages, 


53, BSallors’ Snug Harbor. Wm. T. Cromadale, 
SWEDISH, 
52, The Case Plainly Stated. H. F. Hing. § pages. 
TARIFF TRACTS. 


57, Protection as a Universal Need, 


puges, 


lienry George, 
pages, 

ov. The Tart? Question, 

64% American Protection 
Henry George. 4 pages. 

69. Protection wand Wages. Heury George, § pages, 

7. ‘Vhe Common Sense of the Tari? Question, 
GG, Shearunen. 6 pages. 

72, Protection the Friend of Labour?) Thomas @, Sheur- 
mith. ob pipes, : 

7% A Short Tarif History, 
pipes, A 

76. Plain Talk to Protecttonists. Thomas @, Shearman 
4 pues. 

Ti. Acasa to Workingmen on the Tarif Question 
Henry Qeorge, 


Henry George, 
British 


4 pares, 


and Free Trade. 


‘Thomas 


Thumusy G. Shearman, 


4 pies, 


Aselof these Tracts wilh ve sent to any address for - 


ten cents. 
Other numbers In preparation. 
Address 





tHE STANDARD 
12 Union square. New York city, 








TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Devoted te Secadar KRelipion and Social Regeneration, 
Hugh ©; Pentecost, Editor, 


Contains, besitos erisp and pointed editorials and 
Contyihutions froma eoreps of able writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the editor before Caity congregation, ; 

His the onty seeeatled “dberal’ paper thatadvocates 
ridicad soem repenecation, 

Its columns are open for the absolurely free discus 
ston of ub redigdous iad ecomomle theories, 

Twelve pages, 
one dothur. 


Issued Weekly, Agnualsubsertption 


Sample copies free. Ab subsacribera wtlt 


| recedve acagyas dlr, Peatecust's book," Whatd Believe. 


| BA 

8% Jefferson and Hamiloom Chauncey KF, Black, 
| 

t 

4 

| 

{ 

\ 

| 


Address, 
TWENTIETIL CENTURY PUBLISHING CO,, 
No. 4 Warren St, New York, 


Spring. 


My neck and eheeks were covered with large lumps, 


Abd beres, Chiat Jogked Uke ring worms, camo out ell 


ever diy body, 


Jhave taken three bottles af Burdocie 
Hood Ditters, and they are fast disappearing, MR 


Gho. lL. Twist, Box 2, Corning, N.Y. 


cers taken ofl 
another 
Lip. 
your Burdock 
itr 
this 
ood puriier, 
Rikby, Akron, 


Aly hushand had two can 


of big face and 
vomntag on his 
two bottles of 
Blood Bitters 
peared, Ething 
is anexcelent 
~ Mrs. WILLIS 
Erle Co,, N.Y, 


Fifas Shuman, dealer fu Ttallan Bees, Cagawissa, Va. 


Bieraccerel 
aS 
RLOOD 


Was 
Ile took 


it dsage 
medicine 


mae 
BITTERS 





sonaie nag: 


a 


says’ Thave used Hurdock Blood Bitters for malaria, 
and Teeured me, Duseconly one botde and have bud 
nO syniplatas Of malaria for six montis, 


For cight years [owas g sulferer from carbuncles 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters Ltrtod it. It cureg 
them, and Lhave hud no troutle from thems s4ucers 
P.SrQERGEL, Breluigavile, Leblgh Cu, Pa, 
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Preferences nnd Treastnres, 
Charles Macke:. 
I'd rather driak cold water from the brook, 
Than quaff excitement from a golden ehal- 
ice; , 
I'd rather sleep on straw in shepherd's hut, 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I'd rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 
And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleas: 
ure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 
Off gorgeous plate and unavaning treasure 


Td ratber have ove true unfailing friend, 
Than tifty parasites to crave my bounty, 
And one poor Inss who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned u 

county, 


Nature is kind if cur desires ure pure, 
And strews rich blessings everywhere 
around us; 
While Fortuue, if we pantin her pursuit, 
Too often grants ber favors to confound us, 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers, and health, 
aud love— 
These ure endowments if we learn. to prize 
them; 
The wise man’s treasures: better worth than 
gold, 
And none but fools and wicked meu despise 
them. 
NEW CUBLICA TIONS, 


If you want u copy of the New Edition of 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY, 


Send ‘25 cents, before the edition in exe 
hausted. 









Ret tee 


Comments from letters received daily: 


“Daim so glad to beable to get this delightful story 
tn cheap form.” 

“Please send me five more copies of the ‘Little Pep- 
pers’ fur friends.” 


“Lam gettlog myself into business, but all my triends 
who see ig want a gopy, Please tlhd inclosed a check 
for twelve more.” 


“We have lorg cherished the cloth volume as a 
household treasure, sind now Eonust have the paper 
one for common use.” 

“Ttis just what T want for my Sunday sehool class 
Lt inclose order for ten more,’ 


— 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Vuhtishers., Boston. 


Heat ACD ATHINSON S BER OIRA cal 








culation to show caat labor does ton get ninety. 

Ve per eent of the total produer, by Frederick B. 
Hawley, and critietsm of other of Mr. Atkinson's Lheo 
ries, See the Forum tor Miey, Wateh contatis, also, Perils 
of Demucracy, Prof. Ennle ve Laveleyxe; The Repute 
lican party and the Neero, Bol. Goodkin; Woman's 
Place ta Nature, Grant Atlan; Where Darwinism Fail, 
Prof, St. George Mivart; The Christianity of Christ, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; School Examination, Presi 
dent William De W. Hyde; Success it Fiction, Alae- 
Karer UV. WW. Oltphants ‘The Saloon as a Political Power, 
Ernest Hy Crosby; Art ta Popular Elueatin, Prot. 
dimes M. Hoppin of Yale, The Closing of the Doors, 
James Payn, THE FORUM PUD ISHENG CO, 255 
Wifuh avenue, New York. Fifty cents a copy; 83 a 


year, 
PRANG'S 
NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the une ef children learning to paint. 

These paints represent all the latest art colors und 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest children 
with absolute safety, They come mounted upon neat, 
tin paievtes, or in tin boxes, They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany. They must not be classed with ordinary) 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of tr 
jurious and poisonous materials, They are really ane 
art colors in couvenient form for use ang ss espe- 
clally non-poisonous for the needs of children, 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for children we issue 
several series of outline ijlustrations of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The original design is fur. 
Rished in each case by some leading artist, and Is 
strictly correct inform and detail, Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
hand, in order to serve the cluldren as a guide for har, 
monious coloring, and a8 an example of artistic work 
is the foundation of taste. The instruction Is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment 
PRICE OF PRANG’S NON-POISONOUS 

COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing uine colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Kagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, containing elght colors and brush, 2% cents 

Box No, 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes. 
cents, 

One box No, 20f Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (elgbt in a package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted vy hand 
and full directions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No, 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packiges of Prang’'s outlive pictures (each pack 
age different in design), $1.00, 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mall postpaid on receipt of price 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENUY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Only One Dellar. 

The man whosa right principles and deep convictions 
have made the great movement for the single tax on 
Jand values thus far successful, must be dear to thou: 
sands Who wateh and approve his course, 

But bis features are got so familiar, and the esteem 
tu which he = held has prompted many requests for 
the publieation of his picture in worthy and permanent 


font ee ee wees 





orm, 
Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an entirely pew and very striking 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


Ut js in colors and ts full life size, designed to be 
framed to an outeide Measurement of 17422 Inches, 


This picture will be seat, on receipt of price, by mail, 
poatpald, Remittances may be made either by check, 
post office order, registered letter, or postal nate, 


i PRANG & CO. ART PUBLIBUEBS, 
Beston, Munn 
NEW YORK—38 Hond street, 
CHICAGO—29 Wabash avenue, 
BAN FRANCIBCO—A® Commercial atreat, 
ee 


(assy sneer Ta 

MAN? MONIC BY is the bea 

H toil itatedy. Writes tbe, 000 80d Ge 
pot, wi Fourth ave, New York, 
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72> RY WARD BEECHER weort: 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 


p 9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
FE A RS tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. it is not only the most at- 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom. 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving a3 a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 
somforts to which infants are so Hable. It has bsen established in London 100 years as 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURB 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. e 
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=A A SINGLE ORGAN FROM THE 

MANUFACTURER AT 
WHOLESALE PRICE. a 
ROR SE CORN OES 


You can get one 7 
right away on wo We have decided 
your own to offer the whole 
° e of our dilerent sty les 

* of Orguas and Pianos on our @ 


» 
y Justly Celebrated Instaliment Plan. 


We will ship youany Organ you wish on TEN 
Days’ Test lrial, Allyou have to do is to send 
Usa reference as to your responsihikty YOU 
RUN NO RISK, If yoware not satistled with the 
Oran we send you we pay freight both ways, 

WE DON'T WANT YOUR MONEY TILL YOU 
KNOW WHAT YOU ARE BUYING. WRITE To 
VS AT ONCE FOR A CATALOGUK AND MARE 
YOCR CHOICE, 
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Pay no Small Sum down after Trial and the 
Balance tn Easy Monthly Tnstallmcutas 


7 =” WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! .49 
tp ANY OBGAN O02 PIANO SOLD ON TRE ABOVE TESMS. 


Puli partionlars sent free to any address, 
Atlbcomtnunications prompuy attonded to, 

















Address, 6 Send immediately for our new 1889 Illustrated Catalogue, free to any address, & 


CORNISH & CO., WASHINCTON, NEW JERSEY.* 
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‘4 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. - 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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GRACEFUL DESIGNS ** SOLID (ONSTRUCTION ie 
* MATHLESS TONE +» BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


For $1.0. Hoy 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full particu. 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling 
them in Clubs at $a leek, 
We guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, Exeluatve territory 
givento belive etl plea — 
ta BIgo. ur specia . 
OR best watel mate for Railroad use. We ' 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at whichany | 
watches ofequal qualitycan besold,and weprotectour | 
cnstomers fully. We refer to any commercialagency | 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 1 
Ve have selling apents in every large city. We | 
want AGENTS everywhere, Write at once ta . 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 









oe 
y vise and style, but we have determined to make it meet the ul, 

FOR WRITE AY ONCE ‘ demand, te anit the times, so thatit can he easily reached by all. 

' :  & This book contains 104 pages 11 x Jdinchesin cise, and consiats of 

= es giving plans, elevations, perspective views, 

) , names, actual cost of construction, 20 guess 

YOU : ow to Build 10 Cottages, Villas, 

In buying or selling our 

Watches, either all cash 

or in Clubs, at £1.00 a 

week. Reliable Agents 

wanted. Lowest prices 


guaranteed. Exclusive 
territory given. 


| ORGANS 


PIANOS UNIVERSITY 98.04% 


“Whar Land hy Wl » 
. ane) seh) direct to 
families,and send for 
tria)_ in your own 
ponte abba a wy 
: ague @ 
wee tcore tert, 


. Estab, ’ 
Sm PIANO CO 
MAROWAL SS wast aiet Street, N.Y, 
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Oo : : + emountofinformation on the erection of buildings, selection of aa 
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t 0791.00; bound’ . 
IE, Pussisnea, 


Will Permanently Cure 
Catarrk, Bronchitis, 
eee acsametlene 
Usedthe ane ae anerdi- 
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QUE NEs TAX DUCTRINED IN 4 NUT 


BHELIL 
Thi @mphieta on varivus phases ef the socia’ 
problem. "ue question of the pour, All should nor 
Stand it, Will be sant post paid on receipt of Gftecn 30 Gass 
ia sp it be ree to any one eending ee, 


Swenty. bre cots tot ls mont witsavw @cin CET bees Goa 
Berenson iiceegces = | QC eae ge og 
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THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 
ENGINE » SAW MILLS. 
No Middle Men paid‘to purchaser, Address 
The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 
(And say where you saw this.) 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
sib saa ngeemigee ee cnr ln te 


xs tionars, Traction and Auturontie Rm. 
= ginessapeciaity, Warranted equator 
0. te q 










suUpertor $e 
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tAR & SON, York, p,,© 


— me MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


“6a Saves half the labor of other 
w wringers, and costs but little more. 


MPIRET*S not GRRANK 


catty The CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. rAgea 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 
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“Po You Want Money? 


Save you One Hundred, One 
‘Thousand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for_our 
watches ins your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely O 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive agency, sole use of our i 
club forms, and protect you from competition, You 
know that our Keystone Dust- Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once tor full particu. 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $306,000. Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qog Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE OKANGE GROVE 
one Year and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol 


lar, or ten cents sample copy—contams list of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the installment plan 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co,., Fla, 





References piven. 








N Rs. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 
continue to receive pupils in solo singing and 








vocal sight reading at her residence. 23 E. Sd street, ~ 


New York. 


OLLAND’s 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 

183 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and litb sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Means’ @3 and §4 shoes, 226 KHOWERY, 
near Prince street. 


AGENTS Save. area 


AM WAS ng. fia 3 


ashed Cle 
Wan Seu 


ms, Parti 
wir, St. Lou 8. ° 
Cesesee CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (1d.) 


104 Elm street, cor, Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
ee nce - RE 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
aud other household topics of ractical character. Every 
laiy should subscribe for it. Price, 0e. a year, Address 
The Derens Magazine. 19 Park Place. New York. 


WNGLE TAX MEN! 
ws Help spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted 
sizes, With single tax mouttoes and doctrines, $1; 100 
noie-heads and envelopes printed, with card and mot- 
toes, 61; 500 for $3, All postpaid, Cards, circulars, 
tracts, etc., at lowest prices, 
C. G. KIDDER, 


Hox 654, Orange, Mass, 
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ne SINGLE TAX MILITARY: BAND 
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AND ORCHESTRA. JAMES BEGGS, Director, 
usie Furnished for All Occasions, Address 154 
SEVENTH AVENUE. BROOKLYN 
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R ARE You 9 
UrtT RED; 

That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FHINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty yeurs, and they have 
stuyed cured, It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. The Remedy 
is generally used In connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relleved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
insix toelght weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 61, Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package, O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 24 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the port offlce.) 

Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Sold hy druggists or sent by mail 
Se. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
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ex eallen ¥, MISCOX, GGB Broedwoy, N.¥, Name this papen 
















































































